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Make a 



career 
of caring. 


Forces of frustration engulf our cities 
and ravage our land. For man, by nature, 
crowds together in hopes of dissipating 
his despair. Too often, he finds only 
loneliness and emptiness. 

Never has there been so much and so 
many to care about. But just caring is 
not enough. Good will doesn’t make 
good deeds. 

If you care, dedicate and discipline your¬ 
self for Christian service at Philadelphia 
College of Bible. For here is an urban 
college, with an entire city for its 
campus, educating students for lifelong 
Careers with Christ: Bible Social 
Work Major; Bible Missions Major; 
Bible Music Major; Bible Christian 
Education Major; Bible Pastoral 
Studies Major; Bible Nursing Program. 
This is how caring becomes a career. 

Write today for your free copy of the 
Career Guide. It’s designed to help those 
who care find their career. 



mu 


Philadelphia College of Bible 

1800 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 19103 

I care. Please send me your free Career Guide. 

Name __ 

Address_ . 

City _State_Zip_ 

Year of High School Graduation_ 

WV-68 

Philadelphia College of Bible is regionally accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and professionally accredited by the Accrediting Association 
of Bible Colleges. 





















YOUNG JAPAN IS GETTING THE MESSAGE! Talk about salvation in Jesus Christ to 

ihe average young Japanese today and he won't understand what you mean. He's too sophisti¬ 
cated . . too affluent . . too indifferent even to his traditional gods to learn of Christ. How then 
tan we best penetrate his self-assurance? Every young Japanese desperately wants to learn English 
or better positions in his country's fortunes which are linked with English-speaking countries. He 
vill patiently listen to the Gospel if he is learning English in the process. This is the amazing op- 
>ortunity of the LANGUAGE INSTITUTE FOR EVANGELISM. Now doing the work of an evangelist 
n Tokyo, this modern language center is already reaping fruit. Let's not miss this opportunity to 
evangelize the youth of Japan. What an obvious strategy! What open doors! Write for your free re¬ 
cording and listen to it happening. Don't delay — write and request your free recording and hear for 
ourself. 



LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
FOR EVANGELISM, INC. 

21 N. Olive Avenue, Alhambra, Calif. 01776 



Teaching English -f- Preaching Christ 



SEND ME THE 'SOUNDS' OF EVANGELISM 

I want to know more about this amazing missionary opportunity 

□ Please send me the free recording of Japanese young peopl 
hearing the Gospel through instruction in English. 

Name-—- 

Add ress--——- 

City_—State--Zip-- 

LANGUAGE INSTITUTE FOR EVANGELISM, INC 
3J m nliv 0 Av“ Alh.imhrj Calif. 917~(» _ 






















YDU NEED THE 829 

CORDLESS 
SOUND SYSTEM! 



1 □□□ CAN HEAR BY IT 
USE TOP FDR DESK 
SOLID-STATE, DUAL POWER 
PORTABLE . . . LIGHT-WEIGHT 

WHO USES: WORLD VISION .. . 
SALVATION ARMY. . . CHURCHES 
MISSIONARIES . . . SCHOOLS . . . 

FREE BROCHURE: 

J. D. AUDIO VISUAL 
17DD E. WALNUT 
PASADENA, CA. 91106 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


-STATE 


If you want to Invest 
In training Christian workers- 


INVEST 


Grace 

?1ou 

r2i 


where I out of 
every £graduates 
works in full-time 
Christian service! 


The need for expansion grows! 
More students anxious to serve 
Christ require more buildings, 
more furnishings, more faculty 
members, more facilities. 

Write today for various investment 
plans with excellent returns — 


Grace 

BIBLE INSTITUTE 

1515 S. 10th St., Omaha, Neb. 68108, Dept.WV68 
Accredited by the Accrediting Assn, of Bible Colleges 



_ readers' 

_ right _ 


Better than the book 

Thank you very much for the article 
reprinted in World Vision Magazine (from 
Gods to Ghosts, April). The diagrams are 
so much more effective than they are in 
the book itself. 

Eugene A. Nida (author of the book) 
Executive secretary for translations 
American Bible Society 


Shocked beyond belief 

The article entitled 'They're Not Cheap¬ 
er by the Dozen" by Bruce D. Carlson (No¬ 
vember 1967) shocked us beyond belief. Is 
this where hard earned missionary dollars 
are going? People all over the country 
work hard and hope to be serving the 
Lord. They send money and then this 
money is spent to provide birth control 
devices to the people in these foreign 
countries, in this particular case India, as 
well as other Asian countries. If you are 
doing it in India then probably it is being 
done all over the country where your 
missionaries are working. Our govern¬ 
ment is doing a bad enough job of this 
sort of thing without missionaries spend¬ 
ing their time and our money on this. 
This doctrine of planned parenthood or 
whatever it is called is a doctrine of the 
devil himself. Refer to Revelation, Chap¬ 
ter 17:1-6 

Your article states that many people 
have asked the question: "What has fam¬ 
ily planning to do with Christian wit¬ 
ness? How can planned parenthood pos¬ 
sibly be a part of the role of missions?" 
I presume the remainder of your article 
was to answer these questions but you 
have not done so to my satisfaction. I see 
absolutely no connection between this 
evil and missions. 

Evangelist Mrs. W. DePartee 
Boise. Idaho 

(Editor's note: Mr. Carlson's article was 
not about World Vision International's 
work. It covered a variety of work being 
done by missionary and national groups.) 


‘Dear President Johnson’ 

Your decision to move toward the con¬ 
ference table by ordering the cessation of 
bombing in most of North Vietnam is a 
step that we strongly endorse. We have 
met on several occasions within the past 
year with members of your staff to en¬ 
courage concrete steps such as you have 
just announced. The Mennonite Central 
Committee, which has been working in 
Vietnam since 1954 in cooperation with 
other Christian churches in relief and re¬ 
habilitation programs, is asking its con¬ 
stituent churches to renew their prayers 
for peace. 

We would not for a moment suggest 


that the road to peace will be easy, bi 
out of our experience in Southeast Asi; 
we believe that your message to the pec ! 
pie of the United States and the worl I 
strikes the right note. We hope that ther 
will be a response from the National Lib j 
eration Front and the Democratic Repub I 
lie of Vietnam that will lead to the con 
ference table, and we further hope tha ! 
the United States will continue this pui 
suit with the needed patience. 

We also welcome your stressing thi 
willingness of the United States to hel 
in the development of Southeast Ash 
The Mennonite Central Committee plan 
to increase its efforts in that area as w 
have opportunity. 

William T. Snyde 
Executive Secretar 
Mennonite Central Committe 

(Editor's note: In the March magazine 
Readers’ Right carried a letter from Mer 
nonite missionaries serving in Vietnap 
which spoke out for a settlement in Viei 
nam. The above was sent to the Presiden 
after he announced limitation of bombin 
and began efforts to meet with the Now. 
Vietnamese to negotiate peace.) 


Still having problems with Olson 

We Hebrew Christians are still ver 
much disturbed by the article written b 
Dr. Arnold Olson and which your mag«1 
zine published in February. It will tak 
much prayer, a substantial amount c 
counteracting publicity and some vigorob 
promotion to win back some of the sup 
porters we lost as a result of Mr. Olsom 
misleading and misguided statements. 

Some people felt so strongly about D 
Olson and his recent article that the* 
stayed away from a recent money-raisin 
project (for a worthy cause) when the- 
learned that he was to be the principa 
speaker. One thing is sure, he did not en 
dear himself to the Hebrew Christia:* 
community who are concerned with th 
soul-salvation of their brethren accordin, 
to the flesh. 

/. N. Pfefe I 
President, Chicago Brunei 
Hebrew Christian Alliance of America 


"Can the Gospel make it in Israel to 
day?" could be rephrased (and rightly so 
to: "Can God make it in Israel?" Th< 
answer is obvious. True, it is hard, but s« 
are all types of true Bible evangelism. Re 
suits are slow in appearing. Again true 
though I personally feel we have enterei 
an epoch of time when God is giving u: 
more results than ever before in relatioi 
to the amount of effort put forth by Hij 
church. 

On the other hand, what are the sta 
tistics in the work of evangelism among 1 
for instance, the Moslems? What are tht 
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adio is there 
with the Gospel 
where missionaries 
cannot go. 


The Iron Curtain, the Bamboo Curtain, and 
other formidable obstacles to missionary 
endeavor, are no barrier to Gospel radio 
broadcasts. Radio goes into areas where 
missionaries cannot enter, where churches 
are closed, and religious services for¬ 
bidden. 

There are millions who can hear the Gospel only 
by means of radio. 

Today F.E.B.C. broadcasts effectively 
reach more than one-half of the population 
of the world ... and more than half of those 
people (more than a quarter of the world’s 
population) can hear the Gospel only 
through radio broadcasts. The transistor 
radio, inexpensive and available every¬ 


where, has become one of the most effec¬ 
tive tools for evangelism in the world. 

Would you deny the Gospel to those who can hear 
in no other way? 

You can personally sponsor a broadcast of 
the Gospel on F.E.B.C.’s powerful stations 
in the language or dialect of your choice, 
and in this way take the good news of sal¬ 
vation to those who are without a preacher. 

Available to you, FREE of any charge, the thrilling 
F.E.B.C. Story. 

For complete information on this global 
Gospel ministry, send today for the com¬ 
plete, illustrated booklet, “The Far East 
Broadcasting Company Story.” It is yours, 
free of charge and with no obligation. 


r 


i 


far m 

BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 

BOX 1, WHITTIER 
CALIFORNIA 90608 


TO: FAR EAST BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 

Box 1, Whittier, California 90608 

□ Please send me the FREE booklet telling the story of 
F.E.B.C. 



ZIP 


WV68 
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For the 
mission 
minded. 


An inspiring autobiography ... 

BEYOND THE RANGES - Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Lessons and insights 
gained from a lifetime of experience 
and dedication by the emeritus Sterling 
Professor of Missions and Oriental His¬ 
tory at Yale Univ. Cloth, 164 pages, $3.95 


Inaugurating the "Christian 
World Mission Books" series. 

Edited by R. Pierce Beaver, this 
project promises 'to become the 
most important and inclusive series 
of mission studies available any¬ 
where. The first two volumes are: 



New additions to the 
"Church Growth Around 
the World" series. 

GOD'S IMPATIENCE IN LIBERIA— 

Joseph Conrad Wold. . . . provides 
a new understanding of the lines 
along which Christ's followers 
may cooperate intelligently with 
Him in accomplishing His urgent 
purposes in every land." — 

Donald McGavran. Paper $2.95 

TINDER IN TABASCO— 

Charles Bennett. An extremely 
well-documented 
citing story which 
of the failure of the Church to 
grow in this Mexican state, 
analyzes past growth, present 
causes of stagnation and possi¬ 
bilities for future growth. Paper 
$3.25 


Basic Writings in Mission 
Theory and Practice 
TO ADVANCE THE GOSPEL- Rufus 
Anderson. Edited by R. Pierce Beaver. 
Presents the mission theories of the 
man described by Robert Speer as "the 
most original. . . student of missionary 
policy whom this country has produced." 
Cloth $5.95; Paper $2.95 


ALL LOVES EXCELLING-R. Pierce 
Beaver. First in a series on "Women in 
Mission". Priorto 1800, mission societies 
had been composed exclusively of men. 
Beaver traces the development of a 
fascinating movement which involved 
women in all aspects of mission work. 
Paper, 160 pages, $2.45 


THE INESCAPABLE CALLING— 

Kenneth R. Strachan. A thought-pro¬ 
voking study of the implications of 
Christ's missionary imperative, "Go Ye 
Into all the World." An excellent guide 
for every mission minded Christian. 

pages, Paper $1.65 


readers 9 right CONTINUl I 

reports of our missionaries from Morocc 
Algeria, Sudan and Egypt? Carey work 
in India 25 years before he had his fir 
convert. Again, how our hearts went o\ 
to the early missionaries in Madagascg 
yet God ultimately brought in a larj 
harvest. Was the work of pioneer mi 
sions in vain? Indeed not! Their tears ar 
blood conditioned the ground for a pie] 
teous harvest. 

I do not argue with the author regan 
ing missions to the Jew first or not firs 
but I do plead for fairness. What is tfc 
use of arguing for first position, when i 
present location on mission budgets ( 
churches is almost last, if at all? 

If I were to set out to discredit mission 
discredit the work of the church, discred 
the sincerity of pastors, mission execi 
tives and methods of promotion of mi; 
sions, evangelists and pastors, I am sui 
I would find plenty of supporting ev 
dence. But praise God, those who sir 
cerely give themselves to the work of th 
Gospel, the salvation of souls, and th 
edification of God's people through th 
positive preaching of God's work, dwarf 
the few who misuse the divine privileg 
of being a servant of the Most High. 

This certainly is also true in the wol 
of Jewish evangelism. Yes, there are mis 
uses, exaggerations, misappropriations, am 
counterfeits as the author calls it rightly 
but can there be a counterfeit without th 
real thing? 

The Rev. Karl Goldbei; 

Buffalo, New You 


GETTING YOUR 
MESSAGE ACROSS NEEDS 

FXPFRIFNf!FIl HAIMS 



Advertise in World Vision Magazine 
Among hundreds who do are: 

• 29 schools and colleges 

• 39 publishers 

• 50 missionary groups 


Contact Howard Payne, Advertising Manager 
(213)357-1111 
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MAGAZINE 


UNE 

)LUME 12 


NUMBER 6 


ONTENTS 

IITORIAL VIEW 47, 48 

the third of the series Mission Without Myth Dr. Rees tackles “The Myth of Accom¬ 
odation.” Dr. Rees speaks of perhaps the most explosive issue of our times and world 
“Black Man on the Balcony.” 


ARTICLES 

HAT YOUR CHURCH WAS MEANT TO BE by R. Kenneth Strachan 10 

e we in our local assemblies missing the mark set for the Church? Strachan gives 
jme guidelines, and we hope incentive, for a long look at our churches. 

AMASAN by Robert M. Mason 14 

United States grandmother, though she talked too fast to be understood in English, 
ached a group of young Japanese with another language universally understood. 

AIGON’S INTERNATIONAL CHURCH by Gainer E. Bryan, Jr. 16 

profile of the oldest and best-known English-speaking church in Saigon, a spiritual 
fuge for many U.S. civilian and military personnel. 

SHING IN BELIZE by F. G. Harrison 20 

lany kinds of life are collected in the nets of Belize. Some are fish, some people - 
epending on the fisherman. 

ISSION MINDED CHURCH MAKES A COMEBACK by Donald H. Gill 22 

d, established Moody Memorial Church in the heart of Chicago examined its current 
ituation and decided some changes were in order if it was going to maintain its mis- 
ion mindedness. 


EATURES 

EADERS’ RIGHT 2 
OF MIND 6 
LOBE AT A GLANCE 26 
EWS FEATURES 28 
CTS OF A FIELD: Cuba 31 
ORLDTRENDS 33 


PERSONALITY PROFILES 34 
MISSIONS BOOKSHELF 37 
OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 38 
I CAN’T FORGET 40 
TRAVEL TIPS 41 
CRACKS FROM CULTURE SHOCK 


43 
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Vhile the editors are responsible for the contents of World Vision Magazine, the viewpoints of the authors are 
e editors or of World Vision International- 
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HOW MASON GOT THE MESSAGE 



The story of “Mamasan” (see page 14) is a 
dramatic illustration of the fact that Christian 
love can leap the culture gap, the generation gap, 
the religion gap and even the great chasms of 
misunderstanding caused by war. It tells how 
one elderly American woman played a key role in 
winning a young Japanese girl, Noriko, to Jesus 
Christ. 

The article comes to us from a reporter who 
saw it all happen and who knows Mamasan very 
well—her son, Lt. Col. Robert M. Mason of the 
U.S. Air Force. For 26 years Mason has served 
with the Air Force on assorted assignments in 
several parts of the world. His story recounts an 
incident which resulted from his recent assign¬ 
ment in Japan. 

Those who read Mason’s article carefully will 
see that it tells another tale, a story hidden be¬ 
tween the lines. It becomes evident that Mama- 
san’s love rubbed off-not only on Noriko but on 
the lieutenant colonel himself. In Mason’s own 
words, “It’s a matter of caring enough to try.” 
It's clear enough that he practices what he writes. 


r CLCH^HCLCHMHCLCm^H 

NEW 

P paperbacks! ! 

i 


BE FILLED NOW 

Roy Hession 43 pages 69< 

Author of bestseller “Calvary 
Road” writes on vital subject: 
the Christian’s need to walk in 
the Spirit. 

PLENTY FOR EVERYONE 
Corrie ten Boom 125 pages $1.50 

Author of “A Prisoner and Yet” 
relates some very interesting ac¬ 
counts of those whose lives have 
been changed by Christ. This 
worldwide traveler has brought 
tremendous spiritual blessing 
wherever she’s been. You’ll en¬ 
joy this book. 

THE SEVEN GREAT “I AM’S” 
Dr. Archibald Campbell 

136 pages $1.50 

An easy-reading exposition of 
Jesus’seven great claims, filled 
with colorful illustrations — many 
drawn from the author’s mission¬ 
ary experiences in Korea. Stimu¬ 
lating to the mind; invigorating 
to the soul. 

From your local bookstore or 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CRUSADE 

FORT WASHINGTON, PENNA. 19034 















6 



piece of mind 

is a forum for expression 
of personal opinion, 
criticism and dissent. 
Our contribution this month is 
from the text of 
a speech by Mr. Doghramji, 
carried by Kerygma Features. 
Mr. Doghramji, a professor 
at Near East School of Theology, 
Beirut, Lebanon, is 
doing graduate work at Princeton 
Seminary, New Jersey. 



Mission is not almsgiving. The for¬ 
mula "rich-help-poor" may be a useful 
tool in foreign policy. But as such it is 
un-Christian and even idolatrous. 

The radicality of the gospel is such 
that even the poor are called upon to 
give, so that the Christian formula is 
poor-give-rich as well as rich-give-poor. 
Only God gives without receiving. 

Any person, community, organiza¬ 
tion, church or nation which gives 
without receiving is secretly making 
itself into an idol. As an illustration, 
American missionaries in Syria and 
Lebanon have in the past hundred 
years written thousands of letters and 
reports about the miseries and woes of 
the natives and the remedies that are 
being offered to them. This is good. 
You must know what is going on in 
the Near East. But I have never seen 
one single report about the miseries 
and woes of the people in America 
submitted to us in Syria and Lebanon 
for our prayers and for possible help. 

In America I hear so much about 
poverty, crime and all forms of sins 
which are not even heard of in my 
country. Why don't you cry aloud and 
have the courage to ask for help? Why 
do you say "we really don't need you" 
even before we have the chance of ask¬ 
ing the question? 

Mission is not a one-way street. 
You need missionaries from Asia, 
Africa and Europe as much as they 
need your missionaries and your 
Help. No church in the world, 
whether rich or poor, can dare say 
it does not need missionaries. 

Mission is not exchange or com¬ 
merce. It is not merely a mutual give 
and take between churches. Mission 
may be from church to church, a com¬ 
mon sharing of what they have since 
they all have one Head in common. 
But mission is from church to world, 
not from a particular church to a par¬ 
ticular world, but from the church of 
Christ to the world for which He died. 

To put it concretely, the time has 
come that a missionary from Syria, 
together with others from Japan, Amer¬ 
ica and the Congo, will work as a team 


in a given situation. Mission will sti' 
have national and cultural coloring 
but so does true light. In this area th 
Roman Catholic Church is far ahea 
of evangelical churches. 

In Syria and Lebanon we want yoi 
We really do. This does not mean tha 
we want only you. 

During the last few years there hav 
been no more than eight foreign mis 
sionaries in Syria every year. All c 
them were in Aleppo College, and a. 
were Americans. Since the Arab-Israe' 
war of last June there has not been 
single missionary. But if among th: 
eight missionaries we had had onl 
one or two Americans and the res 
Indians, Japanese or Africans, wi 
would still have missionaries in Syrk 
and our institutions would' not hav 
been stigmatized as those which serv 
the interests of American foreign pol 
icy. 

il Mission is lo be truly directed t 
the world, it should truly start iroi 
the church. This means that m 
churches must put their house! 
order. 

Yes, we want you. Not as America® 
missionaries, but as Church mission 
aries. A missionary does not start hi 
travel from New York and end it ii 
Beirut. Rather he starts where th 
Church is gathered together in praye 
and fasting, and then proceeds to Bei 
rut. For the Church is not a place, bu 
a historical fellowship of believers. 

The destination of the missionary i 
equally important. The real destinatioi 
of the missionary is not another churcl 
but the world. This calls for a radica 
revision of sending fraternal worker 
to local churches, although this pro 
cedure may continue with good results 

There are 3.5 million Americans out 
side America. You could have 3501: 
missionaries if one in a thousand actec 
as a missionary. Paul was a full-timt< 
tent maker. A missionary today can 
be a teacher, doctor, businessman, dip 1 
lomat or just a tourist. The church ir 
Antioch was formed by those who 
were persecuted and driven out of Pal 
estine. | 

If the American tourist is wanted 
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en by countries behind the Iron Cur- 
iin, then the missionary will go out 
a tourist. Something like this hap- 
tned two years ago when some Ar- 
:enian teachers and educators were 
ivited by the authorities in Soviet 
Irmenia. One of them is a friend of 
.ine and a pastor. He established con- 
cts with the small Armenian Evan- 
elical Church in Armenia, worshiped 
•ith them, shared with them our 
immon joys and sorrows, and all this 
his spare time. 

This was only the beginning. More 
intacts were made by others later on, 

I d a bridge of fellowship is being 
tablished despite the Iron Curtain. 
But even this is not enough. The 
lurch in another country may be a 
nation on the way but not the destina- 
Mon of mission. The Good News must 
ill be preached to all those who have 
t heard it. The call to repentance 
d discipleship must still be made to 
1 those who have not yet received it. 

mr soldiers are going to places 
verseas where they are not very 
reicome. The most that these sol- 
jiers can accomplish is justice, 
(ut you have the Good News ot re- 
mediation dorgiveness and ahun- 
mt lite. Or, have you? 

You see, if you go out as missionaries 
the world then something drastic 
d very radical must take place here 
home. So far, mission has often had 
wrong start and a false destination, 
has started from the world and ended 
the church in the so-called mission 
eld. It has started from Western tech- 
ology, money and power and ended 
the church in Syria or India. The 
ime has come that mission really 
carted from the church and ended in 
ie world with another church as a 
cation along the way rather than as a 
ermanent abode. 

This means that the missionary is 
ie bearer of the guilt of his country. 
Ie will be judged by non-Christians 
n Christian standards. He will be de¬ 
eded, ridiculed and charged with hy- 
ocrisy. But this is the cost of his 
iscipleship. 



Now look at him. 


It's too bad. Jim had it made. Personality, initiative, a college degree with 
honors. Success and the "good life" were his for the asking. 

Now look at him. Back-packing across some jungle river. Giving his life 
to a tribe of pre-literate Indians barely out of the stone age. Painstakingly 
creating a written language from an unintelligible babble of sounds. 
Working night and day translating the pages of the New Testament. Expos¬ 
ing the senselessness of superstition and ignorance. Relieving pain and 
introducing the possibility of health. Building a bridge of love and under¬ 
standing to an alienated and neglected people. 

And to think ... Jim could have been a success. 


Interested in Jim's kind of success? Write for full information on the many oppor¬ 
tunities for on-the-field service in Wycliffe Bible Translators. Needed now: 
translator trainees, teachers, secretaries, radio technicians, nurses, printers and 
many more! Short-term opportunities also available. 


Please send me full information on missionary service with Wycliffe Bible Translators. 


Name- 


WV-68 


Address—-- 

City _ State - Zip 

WYCLIFFE BIBLE TRANSLATORS, INC., Box I960, Santa Ana, California 92702 
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... and perhaps robbing God?" 


You may arrange for confiden 
tial discussion with a competen 
representative, in your home or 
office, without obligation, or- 
write for the comprehensive free 
booklet “A Christian Guide Book 
on Wills, Annuities and Estates. 


Your estate, whether large or small, can be made doubly effective with proper 
professional estate planning. 

With an adequate will you may channel a much more significant portion of taxes and 
costs toward meeting the needs of your family and your desires in Christian stewardship. 
In matters so important as Annuities, Life-Income Contracts, Gifts, Grants and Bequests, 
Houghton College suggests you investigate the unique advantages of consulting a 
professional advisor in estate planning. 


Write to: Vice-President in Development, Houghton College, Houghton, N.Y. 


HOUGHTON 

TRAINING A MK RICA’S YOUTH SINCE 1883 









It ain’t no Sunday School picnic. 


Hard work, long hours, low pay. Now why 
would a guy get involved in something like 
this? Christian Corpsman Ken Knupp says, 
“This two year assignment is a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to use my skills in a direct involvement 
in missions.” 

Ken, along with his wife Carlene, has been as¬ 
signed as a mechanic in Loma Linda, Colom¬ 
bia with Wycliffe Bible Translators. The work 
will be hard and the hours long. Ken and 
Carlene have already gotten a taste of this 
during their training at Christian Service 
Corps headquarters in Washington, D. C. 260 
hours of Spanish plus lab, intensive training 
in Colombian culture and a refreshing course 
in personal evangelism made up their basic 
training. The next two years promise to be 
two of the most challenging years of their 
lives. 

Ken and Carlene are just two of a rapidly in¬ 
creasing force of Christian Corpsmen, skilled 
Christians who are willing to spend two years 
sharing their skills and faith in Christ with 
those in need. Christian Corpsmen spend two 
to three months in training and are then as¬ 
signed to work with existing evangelical mis¬ 
sions and indigenous churches throughout the 
world. Today Christian Corpsmen are serving 
in Asia, Africa, Europe, North and South 
America. 


Where is your place in the Christian Service 
Corps? Should you seriously consider becom¬ 
ing a Christian Corpsman for two years? 
Check box No. 1 to explore this possibility 
further. Perhaps you can contribute toward 
the support of Corpsmen like the Knupps mak¬ 
ing it possible for others to join in this evange¬ 
lization of the world for Christ. If so, box No. 
2 is for you. Possibly you are unable to do 
either of the above at the present but want to 
keep up with the progress of this dynamic 
ministry. Check box No. 3 to receive our pub¬ 
lication, The Christian Corpsman. 

Investigate the Christian Service Corps. Let 
us hear from you NOW. 

:- 1 

1. Q Please send me application in¬ 

formation. My basic skill or 
ability is: 

2. Q] I will support CSC with my gifts 

and prayer. I enclose a gift of | 
$ 

3. Q Please send me your publication. 

The Christian Corpsman. 

Name 

Address 

I City State Zip 


CHRISTIAN SERVICE CORPS 
1501 11th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 
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WHAI YOUR CHURCH WAS MEI 



SAME OLD SHELL ... 


THE SHAKE UP. 



by R. Kenneth strachar 


GETTING OUT OF 


A FRESH VIEW. 




1 


\ -—’ WTo\ 

m 



true church/ 7 says George Webber, 77 is an outpost of 
the Kingdom of God, placed in a particular spot in the world 
to bear witness to the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 

"A church is a mission living by the foolishness of God 
in a world that sometimes hates it, sometimes is indifferent, 
and sometimes seeks to take it captive. Any church that does 
not recognize the basic purpose for its existence is in jeop¬ 
ardy of its life. 

/7 The predicament of the church in America is precisely 
that it does not recognize that it is in a missionary situa- 
tion. 771 

Alongside such a definition, the average congregation to¬ 
day is revealed as something other than what was originally 
intended. That may sound shocking. But we are being made 
to perceive today, by the force of events, by the growing tide 
of evil and misery around us, and by the criticisms of friend 
and foe, something of the utter selfishness and self-centered¬ 
ness of modem church life. 

Why do we fear to become involved in the tide of human 
misery and struggle sweeping past our doors? Why do we 
shrink back in the name of dubious harmony and purity 
from grappling with the difficult problems that beset man in 
the world of today? What is responsible for our failure in the 
intercessory prayer, the true holy living, the genuine com¬ 
passion for the poor and needy that alone can qualify us to 
proclaim the gospel with authority to the world? 

Other criticisms focus on the church's irrelevancy in the 
secular life of today, its middle-class mentality, its cultic 


isolationism from the world, its paralyzing divisions, its! 
rigid traditionalism and legalism and its pious hypocrisy. 

Whatever the true situation of the contemporary church; 
as a whole—and we can never forget that the Holy Spirit is! 
continually rebuking his church—it is also well to look on I 
the other side of the picture. There is also a need to see tho] 
local church in terms of its strategic position and potential 
for carrying out God's mission in the world. 

Let us look again at the average congregation, and this 
time let us see it in the light of God's mercy and of Christ's 
calling. Here is a group of ordinary people, saved by grace 
and committed to Christ. Their communal life is the arena 
where the struggle of Christian society takes place, their 
place of meeting the sanctuary where God is worshiped in 
spirit and in simple truth. 

Every single member, no matter how obscure, has been 
endowed of God, redeemed and called for service, and each; 
in keeping with his experience of grace, endowment and 
situation, is equipped and ready to be used in the mission 
of the church. 

Let us not visualize the congregation of members merely 
as the church gathered for worship and fellowship, but let 
us envision them in their strategic dispersion throughout 


(1) George W. Webber, God’s Colony in Man’s World, p. 29. 


Dr. R. Kenneth Strachan who died in 1965 was general director o) 
Latin America Mission. He is probably best known as the pro¬ 
ponent of the evangelistic strategy, Evangelism-in-Depth, now 
being used throughout the world. This article is taken from Oi 
chapter in The Inescapable Calling, a collection of Strachan lec 
tures soon to be released by Eerdmans. 
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GETTING WITH IT... 




GETTING WITH IT... 



GETTING WITH IT... 


GETTING WITH IT... 


LOCAL 

WOMANS 

CLUB 



the community — in the hospitals, dental clinics, schools, 

: i business houses, factories, police force and other centers of 
| activity. It is as they return from the sanctuary to their 
homes, to their places of business and to the community's 
■ centers that they spearhead the witness of Christ. 

How can a congregation which has unconsciously allowed 
| itself to become cut off from the world around it, and which 
* stands in danger of "losing its candlestick" (Rev. 2:5), awake 
i to new life in mission? 

The missionary responsibility of a local congregation must 
! be discharged in ever enlarging circles, "beginning in Jerusa- 
! lem" and reaching out to the uttermost part of the earth, 
i Only when the entire congregation experiences a sense of 


mission will it move out in dynamic witness and service. 
Essential to that experience of mission is a renewed vision— 
a recognition of its present failure and also of its potential 
mission, right now and here. 

The pastor cannot communicate this vision merely through 
preaching and teaching. Part of his responsibility will be the 
task of gradually involving the members of the congregation 
so that they begin to see the needs and opportunities around 
them with their own eyes, and become exercised and con¬ 
cerned in the search for ways to respond. 

Group studies of the problem may be organized as one 
step toward imparting a vision of mission. Surveys may be 
initiated, not with a view to seeking out prospective mem- 
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YOUR CHURCH CONTINUED 

bers for the church but rather to secure an exact picture of 
the strategic areas of problems and need in the community, 
as well as to assess the church's capability to contribute to¬ 
ward meeting that need. 

Included in such surveys might be an effort to discover 
and pinpoint the strategic dispersion, vocational as well as 
geographical, of the membership of the church throughout 
the community. Any continuous mobilization of forces will 
require efficient organization, and therefore the building up 
of a proper directory should be kept in mind also. 

Imagination and spiritual comprehension will be needed 
to discover in the midst of our affluent society what the 
problems and needs are. Some of them—juvenile and parental 
delinquency, alcoholism and drug addiction, the modern use 
of leisure, the loneliness and the lostness of the individual in 
the mass, sex problems, marital unhappiness, immaturity 
and divorce—are different from those of yesterday, although 
the fundamental elements are still the same. 

As the congregation begins to hear and see the needs all 
around it while at the same time it is exposed to biblical 
obligation in a perspective of relevance, it should begin to 
experience a growing sense of concern which will stimulate 
prayer. It is at this stage, and not before, that the prayer life 
of the congregation on behalf of the need should be pro¬ 
moted. 

Too often the congregation is urged to pray before eyes 
have been opened or hearts burdened. The result is the 
deadly monotone in prayer that kills all initiative and in¬ 
terest. We must not forget that the order demonstrated by 
our Lord in the training of his disciples was, first, the vision 
of the multitude's need arousing compassion, secondly, the 
prayer for laborers, and, finally, the choice and sending forth 
of the laborers (Matt. 9:26—10:10). This is the logical order. 

As the vision of opportunity becomes clear and the sense 
of mission begins to be experienced, it will be necessary for 


Too often the congregation is urged to 
pray hefore eyes have been opened or 
hearts burdened. The result is the 
deadly monotone in prayer that kills 
all initiative and interest. 


the leaders to think in terms of defining goals and making 
plans for action. Knowledge that does not result in action 
spells the end of mission. But action requires leadership, and 
leadership in congregational witness and service requires 
much study and planning as well as continuous promotion. 
It does not come of itself. 

But in the definition of goals and the formulation of plans 
it is necessary to keep in mind that the objectives are not to 
launch artificial, temporary efforts of evangelism, but rather 
to develop a pattern of church worship, life, fellowship and 
service that will be a communal witness in itself and at the 
same time will provide for and foster the individual witness 
of its members in the concrete situations of civic life. 


Let us begin, as our Lord began, with discipleship. j) 
time has come to give up the unscriptural and ultimate 
profitless driving for numbers of converts or church mer 
bers and return to the fundamental condition Christ la 
down for membership in his church. For his church Chri 
sought only disciples, and to the end of his earthly minist 
he did not lay down any lesser condition. His demand is or 
of absolute commitment for every Christian—this is Chris? 
goal and God's best for every man. 

Such an insistence on discipleship will immediately resu 
in a sifting process. Some will drop away entirely, others wi 
gradually drift to the outer edges of the circle, while a fe 
will move forward into the heart of close fellowship an 
obedience. But the life and ministry of the fellowship mu 
be carried forward on that basis. 

No effort should be made to impose an artificial disciplin 
for the Lord himself is the Husbandman who will do h 
own pruning. But neither can we relax the conditions th; j 
he demanded. The call to membership in the church can 1 
on no condition other than discipleship. 

The relationship of pastor to his people must be alwa\ j 
that of disciple to disciple in the making of disciples. Evei i 
Christian—even the child in the Sunday school—is called t 
discipleship. Every servant of God must first be a follow? I 
of Jesus Christ. 

In such an atmosphere of discipleship the church discove: 
its mission. Any decision to settle for the discipleship of 
select few and to accept a second-class status for the rer 
is the death of mission. It merely caters to the spiritual priti 
and ambition of the few and relegates the majority to ir 
effective passivity. 

It takes a disciple to make another disciple. One of th 
tragic weaknesses of the Christian church today is that to, 
many of its leaders have themselves ceased to be discipler 
They have settled instead for fame as experts on evangelist! 
or as missionary statesmen whose pronouncements and ex 
hortations on the subject of Christian mission consequent^ 
have little force. 

Discipleship begins with an unconditional commitmer 
to Jesus Christ and with the acceptance of a sentence c 
death. But it takes another disciple to bring that claim homt 
It is with such a man and from him, in the doing, and nc 
merely the hearing and meditating upon God's will, that th 
disciple is made. 

A second element essential to a proper climate of witnes 
is the sense of the presence of God. It is not a matter c 
aesthetics, of reverence, of order in the service, but a sens- 
of the reality of God in the midst of his people. It cannot b: 
artificially induced, nor prescribed in the church bulletin 
It cannot even be accurately defined. But where God is work 
ing and the sense of his presence is real, the disciple is en 
couraged in his witness and the stranger within the congre 
tion is touched and attracted. 

Important also as a third element for creating the prope 
climate of mission is fellowship. In some Christian circle 
the term is often employed to refer to social life among Chris 
tians. Such "felowship"—too often unconsciously exclusiv 
and self-centered—cuts the nerve of proper witness. It is no 
Christian fellowship; it contributes nothing to Christiai 
mission and service. 

The fellowship of Christ is rather a fellowship of disciple 
who follow their Lord on the road of life, who encounter am 
share together its problems and burdens, who accept eacl 
other regardless of race or position, as sinners saved by grace! 
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ho break their bread humbly together at the Lord's table 
nd at each daily meal. 

It is a fellowship in the world, in service, in witness and 
i suffering. Its door is opened to the stranger and the needy, 
nd it is not based on any other distinction but that made 
y the blood of Christ. 

To become a true witnessing community the church must 
Iso establish the pattern. We say the pattern, because what 
re have in mind is not so much a program of organized 
vangelistic activities (although they will have their place) 


Me of the tragic weaknesses ot the 
jmristian church today is that too 
nany ot its leaders have themselves 
leased to he disciples. 


)ut the continuous day-to-day life of the church family, 
vhich is their witness. 

We do not refer to the traditional program of church 
LCtivities, which too often seems to be designed to promote 
he interests of the church itself. This is not necessarily to 
mply that the present organizational structures and program 
bf church activities must be done away with. Neither is it to 
suggest super-imposing an added series of organized evan¬ 
gelistic activities to the existing order of regular services, 
father what is suggested is the scriptural ideal and practical 
possibility of transforming the weekly life and ministry of 
the local congregation into the dynamic spontanoeus out¬ 
reach of service and witness that Christ intended for it. 

! The entire program of weekly services within the church 
may need to be revised. A program that hitherto has been 
geared primarily to serving the members of the church must 
now be restructured with a view to fitting and stimulating 
its members for discharging their mission in the community. 

This need not mean doing away with the old order of 
service, but it does mean a radical change in its nature and 
purpose. The Sunday preaching services, the sabbath school, 
jthe weekly meetings, the service and social clubs of the 
ichurch, its ministry of music—these and all the rest of church 
I life may need to be reoriented in line with the proper con- 
jeept of mission. 

Consideration will also be given to the possibility of or¬ 
ganizing the congregation into smaller cell groups for more 
’effective training and deployment of each member in the 
work of Christ. The example laid down by John Wesley and 
the early Methodists with their "class meetings" should 
serve to inspire and direct us. 

Without a surrender of the essential biblical distinctives 
of being a people who live under God's law by grace and are 
called unto holiness and separation from evil in the world, 
the church family must refuse to live unto itself, must face 
outward rather than inward, must identify itself with the 
community in its needs and problems and in the light of 
God's redemptive purpose. It will therefore always find itself 
in tension between the command to come out from and the 
command to go into the world. The keys to open the doors 
for such a witness are friendship and service—genuine friend¬ 
ship and disinterested service. Avoiding the pitfalls of overly 


pious and falsely motivated approaches, Christians will be 
encouraged, through the fellowship and the teaching min¬ 
istry of their church, to become true friends to those in their 
neighborhoods and at their places of work and to all those 
to whom God brings them. 

This means that their social life must serve the cause of 
Christ. And while this may seem a great deal to ask of a 
Christian, he will discover that his social life is enriched 
and not impoverished as he surrenders it and uses it for the 
Lord. And it means that the social life of the church must 
likewise be surrendered to the cause of Christ-for it is in the 
life of the church that the pattern will be set for the life of 
its members. 

In addition to showing friendship, the church will seek 
to follow the example of service laid down by Christ. This 
service may take countless forms. As in other aspects of its 
life, the church family will be caught up in the tension of 
striking a proper balance in its ministries, but always with 
God's ultimate purpose in view. The church is not called to 
solve the problems of a society that has rejected the reign 
of its Lord. Indeed, it cannot solve them. But it is called in 
the name and compassion of Christ to serve and to witness 
to the love of God for mankind. In this area the church 
functions through its members, who should exert a Chris¬ 
tian influence in society on the levels and in the areas in 
which Providence has placed them. 

For too long the churches have been thinking of service 
in stereotyped terms of charity and relief for a few individ¬ 
uals at home and abroad, while remaining indifferent to the 
urgent problems created by the complexities of modem life. 
Juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, drug addiction, homosex¬ 
uality, marital unhappiness and plain loneliness — all repre¬ 
sent a challenge to creative Christian thinking. Responses to 
such challenges will inevitably pave the way for making the 
gospel clear and for securing for it a sympathetic hearing. 

In witness and evangelistic activity, the church may well 
move beyond stereotyped and traditional approaches in order 
to show the gospel's relevance to the needy of the neighbor¬ 
hood. With scores of homes available as bases of operation 
throughout the community, plus the many other media in 
use today, and with a working force of member disciples, 
there are no limits to its potential outreach for Christ. 

The essential thing for a local church is the dynamic, liv¬ 
ing witness of its members as a community and in the com¬ 
munity. Where this exists the gospel will surely be preached 
and will commend acceptance, and as a result the church 
itself will grow. Special efforts will take on greater impor¬ 
tance and become more effective means of reaping and fol¬ 
lowing up its daily witness. 

Significantly, the last words of Jesus Christ were directed 
to local congregations — seven of them — typical of the varie¬ 
ties of congregational life and situation. For each he has a 
different message according to its need, but the importance 
of his word to all is the reminder that each exists as a candle¬ 
stick and the life and activity of each is to be judged in the 
light of its faihfulness to its mission. Hence the word of 
warning: "Remember . . . repent and do the works you did 
at first. If not, I will . . . remove your lampstand from its 
place ... He who has an ear to hear, let him hear what the 
Spirit says to the churches" (Rev. 2:5-7). 

Essential to the survival and revival of the local congrega¬ 
tions of Christ today is the recovery of their sense of mission 
in the world and in the community, and obedience to that 
mission. 
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f I shall 
never forget 
this 

American lady 
who was 
never 
a foreigner 
to me . 9 



The author and his wife pose with “Mamasan” (second from the left) and the Waa 
family after a New Year's dinner. Mitsuko, the girl in the black suit, is the “girl frienc 
Noriko refers to. She is now a Christian nurse in Tokyo. 


It was military orders that landed us 
in Japan. It was my wife's "puppy-dog" 
friendliness with foreigners that got us 
involved with some Japanese teenagers 
and their English Speaking Society 
(ESS). 

We tried to help them with their 
English but their understanding didn't 
permit any deep conversations. So we 
satisfied ourselves for a while with the 
pleasure of just associating with these 
interesting kids. We sort of adopted 
them and they sort of adopted us. We 
visited their school and they visited 
our home. 

From time to time I was asked, "Did 
you fly in World War II?" Yes, I did! 
A second question always followed. 
"Where did you fly?" When I told 
them I flew in Europe it wasn't difficult 
to tell that many in Japan, as well as 
in the U.S.A., will never blot out the 
hostilities that developed in World 
War II. At least it was some help not 
to have flown directly against Japan. 

Let's narrow our story down to one 
Japanese teenager. It could be any one 
of a dozen or two boys or girls, but 
Noriko was as typical as any. She found 
out we had a teenage group at the 
chapel. Although she had no Christian 
background, it would be nice to prac¬ 
tice her English on American teenagers. 
Could she come to the youth meetings? 
Of course she could. The message 
would be over her head but she could 
listen to English. 


We soon found the Japanese are avi 
readers of everything they can get the:, 
hands on, so we gave each of our Jaj 
anese teenage friends a Japanese-En^ 
lish New Testament. Noriko faithful! 
carried and faithfully read her Nei 
Testament. ! 

Soon she and her friends were givim 
us progress reports. "I'm halfwa* 
through." "I'm all the way through.. 
"It is very good so I'm reading it 
second time." The pages rapidly ac 
quired a well-worn look that gave evi 
dence they were telling the truth. The;* 
had no "favorite" verses to get stuck or 
so they read it like any other book-1 
cover to cover. 

The little book with its parallel col¬ 
umns of Japanese and English held 
strong attraction, for it was a big hell 
in studying English. But we wonderei 
how much of the spiritual message 
Noriko would absorb. How much couk 
she learn by reading alone when shi 
understood so little of our conversatior 
or of the Christian programs? 

One night as I stopped to let Norik( 
out of the car after a Sunday nighi 
meeting, it occurred to me that she hac 
never mentioned her father or what he 
did for a living. j 

by Robert M. Mason 

Lt. Col. Robert M. Mason of the U.S. Ait 
Force has served for 26 years in various 
parts of the world including a recent as | 
signment in Japan. 
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"What does your father do?" I asked 
er. She paused a second, and then—as 
ie door swung shut — "I have no 
idler," she said, and fled down the 
ark little alley to the next street where 
ie lived. I sat for a few seconds won- 
ering what I had said wrong. 

Next time Noriko came to our house, 
was happy to see she had appeared 
ut I was also concerned about how 
^rious a mistake my question had 
een. I was soon to know. Noriko 
aught me alone in the kitchen at the 
rst opportunity. 

"The other night you asked about 
iy father," she said. "I didn't mean to 
ive a rude answer, but I didn't have 
ime to explain. You see, my father was 
tilled on Iwo Jima in World War II." 

All I could manage was, "Oh, I'm 
i o sorry. I didn't know." 

She went on, "But my mother mar- 
‘ ied again and the man who is now my 
ather is very nice. He is a sculptor. He 
i Las his work place downstairs and we 
ive upstairs in that building I pointed 
jlut to you one day." 

I recalled her pointing across the 
nooftops to a building and saying, "That 
s where I live." I had thought she 
neant they had an apartment in the 
milding. Remembering the size of the 
Duilding, I said, "If that whole build- 
ng is your father's he must not only 
le a good father, he must be a good 
; .culptor too." 

i I was glad to know the truth of the 
iituation, but it seemed like one more 
carrier that would prevent Noriko 
:rom accepting the Lord from an Amer¬ 
ican—the people who killed her father. 

The homespun saint 

When all of this was going on I 
brought my 79-year-old mother to 
Japan to live with us. Mother was 
everything that makes a great, saintly 
(but down-to-earth) homespun grand¬ 
mother. She became "Mamasan" (Jap¬ 
anese for "mother") to everyone who 
knew her. 

Mother delighted in our teenagers— 
Japanese and American — and they 
would sit and listen to her at every 
opportunity. She spoke quite rapidly, 
and we would tell her to speak more 
;slowly to the Japanese, but she could 
never remember to speak slowly. We 
were soon to learn that communica- 
1 tion is not always a matter of words 
and language. 

One day Noriko said, "I had to write 
an essay for English class and my Eng¬ 


lish teacher liked it and sent it to a 
contest in Tokyo. I won a silver medal 
and several other things and a big cer¬ 
tificate. I thought you might like a 
copy of it." 

Here is what she wrote. 

‘Due to her very sudden death.. 

"My dear Mamasan died in March 
this year. Due to her very sudden 
death, I can't believe even now that 
she is gone far, far away from us. 

"I first met her in July 1960, I think. 
When a friend of mine introduced me 
to her, I asked her if I could call her 
'Mrs. Mason.' She answered with a 
gentle smile that I should call her 
'Mamasan' because everyone called her 
so. Yes, the name was very suitable to 
her, who was always a gentle, smiling 
and very kind woman. I began to feel 
as if she were my real grandmother, 
though it was only eight months since 
we had known each other. 

"One day my friends and I called on 
her and her family. When we got to 
her home it was just supper time, and 
they kindly offered us supper, which 
we declined out of the modesty of Jap¬ 
anese manners, for we thought we 
might disturb them if we received their 
kindness. Then Mamasan approached 
us and said as if singing a song, 'Come, 
come . . .' until we sat down at the 
dinner table. To our excitement a rec¬ 
ord behind us was just singing 'Come, 
come, come . . .' in chorus. 

"At last we came to feel relaxed and 
began to eat freely. After supper, she 
requested us to help her wash dishes. 
I had been desiring to do dishwashing 
in the American way. First she filled 
up the sink —it was much deeper than 
ours — with hot water and soap and 
then put the dishes into it and then 
cleaned them up with a sponge. She 
was whistling in spirits and we sang 
together to the tune of her whistle. For 
some time we all had a joyful time in 
the kitchen. 

"Kazuko-san, a Japanese maid in the 
house, told us after her death that 
Mamasan was very fond of whistling 
in spite of her old age. Once when she 
was sweeping the inside, she added, 
she heard a whistle out in the garden 
and it was so cheerful that she thought 
some boy did so. She never dreamed 
that it was Mamasan herself that did 
so. I think this is the best episode to 
express our old Mamasan. 

"On her eightieth birthday, we vis¬ 
ited her house again. She looked very 
happy surrounded by her many friends. 


In a few minutes she led the girls into 
her room and showed her collection 
proudly. There were different kinds of 
Kokeshi dolls and lacquered wares, all 
being things Japanese. She joyfully told 
us where and how she had collected 
them. 

"She often told some interesting 
stories about her sons and grandsons 
back home and occasionally about her¬ 
self in her young age. To my regret, I 
could hardly understand even half of 
her stories because of her oldster's ac¬ 
cent and her rapid speech. 

"The day before her death we met 
her. She seemed to be as healthy as 
ever. Who could foresee then that she 
was going the next day? 

"She was a wonderful old woman 
with a fine sense of humor and joking. 
I loved Mamasan and I still love her. 
Everyone loved that gentle, smiling old 
woman. As long as I live, I shall never 
forget this American lady who was 
never a foreigner to me and to my 
friends." 

Yes, Mother had gone to be with the 
Lord Jesus whom she loved so dearly, 
but not without leaving a big empty 
space and wonderful memories in the 
hearts of many people. 

Noriko's essay said she understood 
the mutual love between herself and 
my mother. Did this mean she was any 
closer to the Christ who made Mother 
what she was? More and more we won¬ 
dered how to reach Noriko and the 
others. The end of our tour in Japan 
was approaching. 

One night when Noriko was the 
last to leave the car, she paused and 
said, "I love Jesus and I want to be a 
Christian." 

"Praise the Lord!" I said. "Nothing 
could make me happier." I couldn't 
help singing all the way home. 

After all our questioning we came 
to realize that it's not how you speak 
but how you love that communicates 
Christ and His love. That was really 
what Noriko had said in her essay: "I 
couldn't understand half of what she 
said but I understood all of her love." 

Noriko joined a Japanese church and 
is enthusiastic about the Bible class and 
other activities. The story was the same 
with a number of the other kids. 

How do you reach them? I've come 
to the conclusion it's not so much in 
knowing how. It's a matter of caring 
enough to try. Strangely enough (in 
case you don't get cast up on some 
foreign shore) that's the same thing 
that reaches our own American teen- 
agers. 
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SAIGON’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

CHURCH 

by Gainer E. Bryan, Jr. 



In the heart of Saigon, just two blocks from the U.S. Em- 
bassy that was assaulted by Viet Cong suicide commandos 
last January 30, stands a neat, modem two-story building 
marked by a simple cross. 

This is the home of the International Protestant Church 
of Saigon, oldest and best-known English-speaking church 
in the war-tom capital. It is a spiritual refuge for many 
United States civilians and military people serving in Saigon 
and for English-speaking Christians of many lands. 

The church is interdenominational in fellowship and min¬ 
istry. Its services are open to all who desire worship and 
fellowship. Its purposes are twofold: (1) to maintain a Prot¬ 
estant witness in the English language in Saigon, thus pro¬ 
viding opportunities for worship, fellowship and service for 
all nationalities, and (2) to further the cause of Protestant 
missions in Vietnam. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance is responsible for 
establishment of the church. Prior to 1950 the English-speak¬ 
ing population of Saigon was very small and no form of 
Christian worship was conducted in English. Recognizing 
a need and a challenging opportunity, C&MA missionaries 
began Sunday morning services. 

Quickly outgrowing the shell 

Arrangements were made in 1950 to utilize the facilities of 
the French Reformed Church as a meeting place. The Rev. 
John S. Sawin was appointed as the first pastor, and under 
his leadership a set of by-laws was drawn up. At that time 
the fellowship was known as the American Community 
Church. 

As attendance increased, the larger facilities of first one 
and then another theater were secured. During the pastorate 
of Chaplain Harry Webster (Lt. Col. retired) the vision was 
born for a permanent church home. The Christian and Mis¬ 
sionary Alliance of New York sponsored this undertaking, 
advancing the funds to purchase land and construct the 
present building. In 1962 the name was changed to the Inter¬ 


national Protestant Church of Saigon to emphasize its minis 
try to the total English-speaking community. The presem 
building, with its white terrazo-like facade, was dedicated ii 
January 1964. 

Slender, genteel Gordon Cathey, then pastor of the Chris 
tian and Missionary Alliance Church in White Plains, Nev 
York, was appointed as pastor of the International Churcl 
for one year in mid 1964. "I came with the idea of stayini 
only one year," Cathey says. "Now I have been here almos* 
four years and I expect to make it five." 

He is a native of Asheville, North Carolina and has helc 
pastorates in Charlottesville, Virginia, and Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania, as well as White Plains. He lives with his family ir 
one of three missionary apartments on the second floor o 
the church building. The Catheys have two teenage chil 
dren, Carolyn, 17, and Lee, 16. 

"We have no doubt that God has placed us in Vietnam 
Tor such a time as this/" Cathey said, quoting Esther 4:14 
which he said was the Scripture that brought him and Mrs* 
Cathey to the country. 

"The war here is extremely complex," he continued. 
would agree with Billy Graham who stated at the close o: 
his visit to Vietnam in December 1966 that the men who 
know the most about the situation are saying the least. What 
he meant was that there is no simple solution. I do not see 
how our government can take any stand other than the one 
it has taken, to remain in Vietnam. To leave would be to 
surrender a vast part of Asia to the Communists." 

Cathey said that the C&MA has endeavored not to bei 
come involved in political issues of the war because "oui 
primary responsibility is to present the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the people of this great land." This group operates the 
oldest Protestant mission in Vietnam, begun about 1912.' 
Missionaries number more than 100. 

Gainer E. Bryan , ]r., is a free-lance writer and public relations 
consultant. In 1967-1968 he accompanied Evangelist John Edmund 
Haggai on three trips around the world as a documentary writer* 
photographer. j 
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. The most remarkable thing about the International Prot¬ 
estant Church, Cathey said, is that it carries on a ministry to 
lersons of all denominations in the South Vietnamese capi- 
il. "We have officers and enlisted men from all branches of 
pe U.S. armed forces, USAID employees, embassy person- 
; el, private businessmen, Vietnamese and what we call 
Irhird Country Nationals.'" These, he explained, are Ko¬ 
reans, Filipinos, Australians, New Zealanders, etc. United 
States ambassadors through Henry Cabot Lodge have wor- 
;hipped occasionally at the church. 

j The church has associate membership only, because the 
(jiajority of the members are in Saigon temporarily and one 
dass of membership is considered more democratic. The 
)asis of fellowship and associate membership is an affirma- 
ion of faith in the truths of the Apostles' Creed. 

A major concern: military personnel 

A ministry to military personnel is a major concern of 
the church and its pastor. "I personally have had good fel- 
ilowship with the chaplains and many opportunities to min- 
Jister in their chapels," Cathey said. During a week's ministry 
iwith the 173rd Airborne Brigade at Bien Hoa, 20 miles from 
paigon, 60 men trusted Christ as Savior. They left immedi- 

I ately on an operation from which some never returned. "It 
[is my opinion that the chaplains, generally speaking, are 
(doing an excellent job," Cathey said. 

Located as it is at one of the crossroads of the world, the 
International Church has been host to many distinguished 
preachers from around the world passing that way. Evangel¬ 
ist John Edmund Haggai of Atlanta, Georgia, came by invita¬ 
tion and conducted a weekend preaching mission in January 
1968. Cathey made arrangements for him to preach at Tan 
Son Nhut Air Base on the edge of Saigon, and 14 men pro- 
j fessed faith in Christ at the service in the base chapel. 

A ministry to the Vietnamese is also a part of the church's 
program. "We've had a youth center during the week. We 


teach English and Bible to 550 Vietnamese youth," Cathey 
said. "Some of the students have been college professors, 
government employees, Buddhists and Roman Catholic 
priests. On Saturday nights we have had a bilingual evan¬ 
gelistic service, with a number of converts, many of which 
have been outstanding." 

Cathey said he had a struggle on his hands when he first 
arrived. The land and the construction of the new building 
had cost $150,000. The C&MA had granted $50,000, the 
congregation had raised $50,000 and $50,000 had been bor¬ 
rowed. "This was a tremendous weight on my shoulders," 
Cathey said, "because it appeared that U.S. civilians might 
be evacuated any day, curtailing the ministry of the church. 
There were only 6000 U.S. soldiers in Vietnam at the time. 

"Civilian dependents were evacuated in January 1965. In 
one week we lost 100 people. Our worship attendance dropped 
from 200 to 100. Sunday school attendance declined even 
more, from 200 to about 50." 

Then the U.S. military buildup began and attendance at 
the church reversed direction. More than 300 persons — the 
capacity of the auditorium — are now coming to worship on 
Sunday morning. An early worship service had to be started 
on Easter 1967. 

Family life for the Catheys is "unbelievably normal," the 
pastor said in a modest understatement. True, Mrs. Cathey 
helps her husband much the same way as a pastor's wife 
does in the States — entertaining visitors, teaching in die 
church. "We have a constant stream of visitors and consider 
entertaining a part of our ministry," Cathey said. The ordi¬ 
nary pastor's wife back home, however, does not entertain 
such a variety of guests as does Mrs. Cathey. They are both 
civilian and miiltary. They come from all parts of the United 
States and from many other countries of the world. 

The Catheys' two teenagers certainly have experiences 
that are different from the usual. Nine months out of the 
year they go to the Cameron Highlands of Malaysia where 

CONTINUED 
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INTERNATIONAL 

CHURCH CONTINUED 

the C&MA moved its Vietnam school for missionary chi 
dren because they found it unsafe to continue at Dala 
South Vietnam. The last three months Lee was at home i 
Saigon he worked at a military commissary and drove 
Honda through the incredibly confused traffic of the wa 
capital. His daily experiences in that traffic were "thrilling; 
to put it mildly. Still Carolyn and Lee move about the cit 
freely — when it is not under attack by the Viet Cong. 

After more than three and a half years as pastor of th 
International Church, Cathey can see the fruit of his mir. 
istry there. A large number of young men are now in th 
United States preparing for the ministry after surrenderin 
to the call to preach in the International Church. This in 
eludes men of many denominations. 

"We were in the United States in the spring of 1967," h 
said. "In almost every church we met men and their familie 
who had been associated with the church. Some drove man 
miles to see and hear me." He said that in Pittsburgh a lad 
called to thank him for what the church did for her sor. 
"When he went to Vietnam he was a good man," she saic 
"but he came back a changed man." 

Letters tell of the personal ministry 

The pastor said he has had letters from men who hai 
despaired of life and would have taken their lives had it no 
been for the ministry of the church. Under the strain of wa 
and the uncertainty of life many men became hard drinkers 
he said, and some he has known attempted or committei 
suicide. One man came personally to the pastor and brough 
a bottle of poison with a note reading, "When you find thi 
note I will be dead." Instead, he gave his heart to Christ. 

Newest development at the church is a servicemen's cen 
ter, with a program of Bible teaching, evangelism and recrea 
tion. Robert and Peggie Gunther have joined the staff to lea( 
this work. Mrs. Gunther is the daughter of a prominen 
Alliance pastor, the Rev. William Allen of Mansfield, Ohio 

The American serviceman wanting a change from bas< 
chapel, the government employee or businessman traveling 
through Saigon, the English-speaking visitor from any coun 
try will find a friendly reception on any Sunday at the Inter 
national Protestant Church of Saigon, located at 7 Tran Cac 
Van. He will find on the first floor a library stocked wit!, 
recent and seasoned books and on the second floor a worship 
service with the singing of familiar gospel hymns, renditions 
by a superb choir and preaching of the universal gospel from 
the Word of God. 

A pastor's foreword in a booklet distributed by the church 
sums up the spirit of the International Protestant Church. 
"Occupy till I come," it begins. "These words were spoken 
to the disciples shortly before Jesus ascended into heaven. 
In them are two inescapable facts. One is that the church 
must continue and complete the work left by her Lord, that 
men everywhere must hear the message of forgiveness and 
peace through Jesus Christ. The other is the one bright light 
which shines upon the world's dark horizon — that Christ 
shall return to earth again. The mission .of the International 
Protestant Church is to present the timeless message of 
Christ to the English-speaking population and through us to 
the spiritual needs of the Vietnamese. We have God's prom¬ 
ises and are conscious of his blessing." 
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^ lone fisherman paddles his home-made craft, a hollowed 
r pointed at both ends, to within a hundred yards of the 
i wall off the foreshore of Belize, British Honduras. Bal- 
cing with a lifetime of skill, he twirls a net above his 
ad, then lets it fall on the surface of the waters in a perfect 
;cle many feet in diameter. 

The net sinks gradually. After a few seconds the fisherman 
aws it up again bursting with all kinds of fish. He carries 
5 catch ashore and sorts it, keeping the marketable fish, 
ssing the others aside. 

lurches cast their nets in many directions 

On the shores of Galilee, Jesus must have seen something 
;<e this a hundred times. He even made a parable of it. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is like a net let down into the sea, 
ihere fish of every kind were caught in it. When it was full, 
swas dragged ashore. Then the men sat down and collected 
te good fish into pails and threw the worthless away. That 
i how it will be at the end of time / 7 (Matt. 13:47-48, NEBI. 
As the Caribbean teems with fish, Belize swarms with 
iople. There are all sorts of folk—Americans, English, Scots, 

: hinese, Negroes of African origin, indigenous "Indians" 
:\ id many others. There is no color bar here, and mixed 
ij larriages are common. Though some of the offspring show 
ii markable mixtures of racial characteristics, no one in 
ritish Honduras looks twice. 

The territory was a British protectorate from 1655 to 1850. 
1 1860 it was ceded to Nicaragua. 

The churches are casting their nets in all directions, and 
ley bring up an assorted human catch. We did our fishing 
om the Anglican Cathedral, a plain, moderate-sized build- 
Lg constructed in the early part of the last century from 
illast bricks jettisoned from old sailing ships as they plied 
leir trade with "the mother country." 

he historical development 

Dedicated to St. John the Baptist, the church has an inter¬ 
sting history. During the mid nineteenth century it was the 
:ene of at least three coronations. The Mosquito Indians 
lhabiting the Mosquito Reserve sent their king to Belize for 
rowning. The cathedral has twice been devastated by hur- 
canes, the last time as recently as 1962. 

The church registers are illuminating. The one for bap- 
sms has an extra column, headed "Owner," evidence slav- 
ry used to be common in Belize. 

Amongst our "catch" were some remarkable people I shall 
ever forget. 

One of these was a little old woman who lived in a tiny 
hack down a nearby alley. When I knew her, she thought 
he was 80 but couldn't be sure. She was very poor. She used 
3 sit for hours in the cool of the cathedral, nodding under 
ier wide-brimmed jippa joppa hat and gently fanning away 
he flies with a palm leaf. 

! G. Harrison entered the Anglican ministry in 1932 and has 
erved at various posts including Dean of Belize. Currently he is 
ninistering at Oakworth Vicarage in Yorks, England. 


One day I slipped into the seat beside her and asked what 
she did here day after day. 

"I've nothing to give to the Lord," she replied. "Only 
prayers. So I give Him those, all the time." 

Tommy was about ten — all eyes, legs and floppy hat. He 
wore a tattered vest and torn shorts. Mercifully for him, the 
lads thought it "soft" to wear shoes. It was Mardi Gras Fair 
time, and somehow Tommy had won a handful of pennies. 

There were eleven of them . . . wealth undreamed of! 
Tommy could have bought a big bag of sticky sweets or 
enough gum to last him for weeks. He might have had a 
dozen ears of com or as many sugar cane pieces. He could 
have paid for two or three whole hands of bananas or an 
armful of grapefruit. 

Instead, he burrowed through the crowd, stuffed the coins 
into my hand — and was gone. As he did so, Tommy said just 
four words loud enough for me to hear. "Give 'em to Jesus!" 

Two thousand years ago the Lord saw a widow drop two 
mites into the temple treasure chest. Her story has been told 
in every generation since. Tommy's gift too has been spoken 
of in other parts of the world. It has achieved more than he 
could ever have imagined. 

Annette’s proportionately big heart 

Annette weighed many more pounds than average, a seri¬ 
ous handicap in such a hot and humid climate. Her loving 
heart was proportionately big, especially where children 
were concerned. In her early days she opened the school 
which was to be her life work. The premises were always 
immaculate, though cramped beyond measure. Nevertheless, 
discipline was perfect. Her scholars were among the best in 
town. 

Devoted to Christ Jesus, Annette saw that every child had 
a thorough grounding in religious knowledge as well as 
training in worship and prayer. Her own example was of 
the highest order. 

Annette played the cathedral organ with a touch as firm, 
yet gentle, as a surgeon's. No one else dared attempt it. That 
instrument knew its mistress and might have fallen to pieces 
if Annette had not been there to coax it. 

No one has been more loved and respected in the com¬ 
munity she served. As a Christian she towered far above 
many who, in wealth and status, left her far behind. 

"Old Ben" sat often in the shadow of the cathedral tower. 
He hadn't much of this world's goods, but was rich nonethe¬ 
less. He was always radiantly happy. His joy shone in every 
coil of his silvery hair. I asked him why. 

"The Lord is so good," he answered. I looked puzzled, for 
I knew of his poverty. He flashed a broad smile. 

"God has given me freedom," he cried. "My grandfather 
was a slave." 

Our "net" brought in many simple folk who lived close 
to the Lord. Their worldly problems were hard to solve— 
poverty, primitive living conditions, jobs hard to find, high 
cost of living. 

But I learned in Belize that money, privilege, luxury, color 
and class do not necessarily mark a good catch. 
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Moody Church doesn t wait for the community to come to it. Through its bus ministry it reaches out to the people living around the 






















Donald H. Gill 


ntil two years ago it looked as if 
oody Church was losing much of its 
rmer strength. Matters were compli- 
ted by the fact that the church was 
ithout a senior pastor for almost four 
ears, until it called George Sweeting 
) fill that role. 

Some felt that Moody Church was 
■In the beach after sundown, sunning 
self with victories of the past. Many 
ho felt that way dropped out to attend 
lburban congregations. They did not 
xpect the sun to rise again so soon. 

Under Sweeting's leadership, Moody 
hurch has taken a new look at itself 
nd its surroundings. As a result it has 
| ^discovered the strength of certain 

Church losing strength 


1 The area two miles directly north of 
| 'hicago's Loop is caught in the midst 
| f change — the sort of urban change 
•j hat has agonies all its own. Churches 

I n the area have had to make corre- 
ponding changes or become marginal, 
islocated operations. 

Moody Church, one of the world's 
I ioted and historic evangelical congre¬ 
gations, is among those facing this 
problem. But in this case there is a 
ipirit of optimism. Both the pastor, the 
lev. George Sweeting, and the congre¬ 
gation feel that they are on the way to 
[|. solution. And they have evidence to 
upport them. 


principles which were employed more 
than a century ago by the church's 
founder, Dwight L. Moody. 

Secret of impact: involvement 

The secret of D. L. Moody's impact 
on Chicago lay partly in his determi¬ 
nation to get involved with people of 
the community around him. He began 
by organizing a Sunday school class 
which met in an old saloon, where a 
German society held a dance on Satur¬ 
day nights. Moody was up at six on 
Sunday mornings to roll out the beer 
kegs, sweep up the sawdust, arrange 
the chairs and then to go out and drum 
up his class. 

Today the scene has changed, but 
the principle remains the same. The 
saloon is gone. Moody Church now 
meets in an auditorium seating 4000 
people. Modern systems of transporta¬ 
tion have replaced Moody's "mission¬ 
ary horse," an Indian pony on which 
he dashed around Chicago in his min¬ 
istry of direct evangelism. Older homes 
in the area are deteriorating now, and 
many have given way to modem high- 
rise apartment buildings. The sur¬ 
rounding community is now mixed in 
its racial structure, its social status 
structure and its educational achieve¬ 
ment level. And very, very mixed in 
attitudes toward religion. 

But Moody Church today is more 
than ever determined to be involved 


with the community around it. As one 
approach to the problem the church 
procured a list of its new neighbors in 
the high-rise apartments two blocks 
away. Each week about 250 letters 
signed by the pastor are addressed to 
individual occupants of these apart¬ 
ments. 

Response comes as a surprise 

In addition to letting them know 
that Moody Church is in the vicinity, 
the letter offers service, with particular 
emphasis on the availability of pastoral 
counseling. The response to this pro¬ 
gram surprised the church. An average 
of 20 responses a week soon became 
routine. This resulted in an important 
opportunity to extend the counseling 
ministry, and to make other phases of 
church life correspond to the interests 
of the city's high-rise population. 

But it did not stop there. Although 
there was tension at first (severe 
enough that quite a few families 
dropped out), Moody Church has be¬ 
come an integrated congregation over 
the past several years. And the tensions 
have diminished. Like many churches, 
the integration began in the Sunday 
school. Children, it seems, will make 
the adjustment before adults, or per¬ 
haps they are encouraged to cross over 
the conventional lines before adults. 
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MISSION MINDED CHURCH MIKES IICOMEDKCK CONTINUED 



Pastor George Sweeting leads the Homebuilders Sunday school class. 


In any case, Moody Church now has 
some 150 Negro children attending its 
Sunday school. And in the church ser¬ 
vices are families of other racial back¬ 
grounds including Chinese, Filipinos, 
American Indians, Brazilians and fam¬ 
ilies from Spanish-speaking countries. 

Pastor Sweeting believes that the in¬ 
tegrated church is an essential in any 
urban community today. "An urban 
church in a community like ours can 
only reflect fully the body of Christ 
when it is integrated/' he declares. 

Emphasis on diversity 

More emphasis has been put on Sun- 
24 day evening classes and discussion 
groups to stimulate the growth of var¬ 
ious segments within the life of the 
church. One group of more-or-less in¬ 
tellectually inclined adults recently 
spent time on the subject of "ecu¬ 
menism." These groups convene in the 
church on Sunday from 5:30 to 6:15 
p.m. and are followed by a fellowship 
supper and then the evening service. 

These Sunday evening groups have 
been successful in building interest 
among teenage young people, and also 
in building up attendance at the eve¬ 
ning service. 

A coffee-house ministry is also cur¬ 
rently in the planning stage, in order 
to reach out to young people not in¬ 
clined to come to the church. This part 
of the Moody Church program is being 
coordinated by a young Scot, Ian 
Leach, who is in a course of studies at 
Moody Bible Institute about a mile 
away. Leach has had direct experience 
with other coffee-house ministries in 
Edinburgh, his home, and at other lo¬ 
cations in Britain. Under the guidance 


of the church, Leach has been gather¬ 
ing information on the most successful 
programs throughout the U.S. and else¬ 
where. A site for the coffee house is 
under consideration. 

Great preachers, greatest asset 

Throughout the years, Moody 
Church has been known for great 
preaching. The list of pastors who have 
served in the Moody pulpit includes 
such notable preachers and expositors 
as R. A. Torrey, A. C. Dixon, Paul 
Rader, P. W. Philpott, H. A. Ironside 
and Alan Redpath. 

When asked if preaching is as im¬ 
portant today as it has been in the 
past, Sweeting replies: "Yes, I think it 
is. The positive proclamation of the 
gospel is of prime importance. The 
evangelical church should also be 
taking its stand on the issues of the 
day, even before the paperbacks and 
magazines hit the newsstands." Sweet¬ 
ing himself makes it a point to tackle 
current issues, and thus make his 
biblical preaching relevant. 

But Moody Church is not satisfied 
with an outreach to the immediate 
community alone. For many decades 
it has maintained a world outreach. 
Even through its recent depression the 
church kept up its support of mission¬ 
aries overseas, in line with its commit¬ 
ments. This was a matter of dispute 
among some of the members. 

During those four years without a 
senior pastor some felt that more of 
the budget should have been spent on 
the modernization of the physical plant 
in order to attract new members. This 
would have"meant less for missions. 
Others felt, and continue to feel, that 


the element of faithfulness in missic 
ary giving was an important unifyi 
factor in keeping the congregation i 
gether during its time of greatest stre 

The missions program at Moo 
Church focuses on two weeks of spec 
emphasis. One week features forei 
missions, the other home missioi 
Speakers in recent missions conf 
ences have included Dr. Arthur Glasi 
of Overseas Missionary Fellowship, t 
Rev. A1 Larson of Unevangelized Fiel 
Mission, and numerous others. 

As a result of this emphasis Moo 
Church currently gives more th 
$160,000 a year to missions at hoi 
and overseas. With this they provi 
full or partial support of 123 missic 
aries, most of whom serve under nc 
denominational mission agenci 
Moody Church itself is nondenomir 
tional and operates under a congrej 
tional form of government. 

‘Largest churches yet to be seerT 

While some authorities insist tl 
the day of large city churches has r 
its course, this is not true according 
Pastor Sweeting. "The largest churcl 
are yet to be seen," he believes, 
supporting evidence for his positi 
he points to increasing urbanizatic 
the ecumenical trend and the sh 
from small neighborhood stores to 5 
permarket chain stores. Urban soci 
ogy points toward similar develc 
ments in city churches, he suggests. 

If the pastor and people of Moo 
Church are right about that, as th 
feel sure they are, and if they keep 
the course they have set in the pi 
two years, the congregation may ha 
a future even brighter than its past. 
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... where Christian ideals and conservative traditions 
create an environment of academic excellence 
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music, religion and philosophy, science, mathematics, social science 
and pre-professional training. 

Interested students are invited to investigate the challenging edu¬ 
cational and spiritual opportunities a college career at Whitworth 
promises. Applications are still being accepted for the Fall semester. 

Those who share Whitworth's devotion to the preservation of our 
faith and freedom are invited to become regular supporters of the 
College. 

Let us show you why Whitworth is "the College you can trust’.' 
Call or write the Office of the President. 




BROOK HAVEN, Ml 

Telephone 601/833-4311 
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WEST AFRICi 
CONGRESS 
ON EVANGELISM 
SEEKS A NEW VISIOH 
FOR EVANGELISM 

A new vision for evangelism is what the organizers of tt 
West Africa Congress on Evangelism are hoping will be t 
result of the congress. The congress is being held at t 
University of Ibadan, Nigeria, July 5 through 15. 

Coordinating secretary Wilf A. Bellamy explains, “We 


ASIA 

AUSTRALIA— 

Record crowds greet Graham 

The largest first Sunday crowd in 
his 20-year-Crusading history greeted 
Evangelist Billy Graham at Sydney 
Showground, April 22. The 59,000 peo¬ 
ple were typical of the throngs who 
turned out to hear the U.S. evangelist. 

The eight-day Crusade was marked 
by the age of the participants. Night 
after night as high as 81 percent of 
those responding were under 25. 

Prior to Sydney Graham held meet¬ 
ings in Brisbane where more than 
201,000 people attended services. The 
final three meetings went by direct 
television relay to 42 Australian towns, 
the farthest 1000 miles away. 

Commenting on the impact of the 
crusades in church life, Dr. Leon L. 
Morris, principal of Redley College, 
Melbourne, said in his opening re¬ 
marks at a recent meeting of evan¬ 
gelicals, "The Billy Graham Crusade 
shows what can happen when a large 
body of people from many churches 
are prepared to work together. There 
is value in bringing together the var¬ 
ious stands of evangelical life. It is im¬ 
portant to be alert to the leading of 
God's Spirit and if He is leading us 
to work in closer fellowship it is our 
desire to obey that leading." 

He also stated, "We all know the 
feeling of being a member of a minor¬ 
ity group. What we do not realize is 
that there is a possibility that .evan¬ 
gelicals represent the strongest single 
force in the Church today. They make 
up a much more significant body than 
any of us are conscious of in our frag¬ 
mented state. If the strength of evan¬ 


gelicals can be made apparent, we 
would be more concious of what we 
can accomplish in the service of God." 

A unanimous motion was passed at 
the meeting sponsored by the Victorian 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
which declared, "This meeting ex¬ 
presses its gratitude to God that He has 
drawn us together to consider that 
unity which is ours in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as evangelical Christians. We 
believe that steps should be taken to 
provide some means by which evan¬ 
gelical Christians may confer and act 
together." 

GILBERT ISLANDS— 

Church economic and social crisis 

The newly autonomous Gilbert Is¬ 
lands Protestant Church has done little 
to insure itself against economic pro¬ 
blems that are impending as the phos¬ 
phate mining which keeps hundreds 
of Gilbertese employed closes down. 
Deposits are expected to be worked 
out in the near future. 

On the island of Tarawa people are 
drifting in from outlying islands look¬ 
ing for work, but finding none. De- 
liquency is becoming a major concern. 

Former students of church schools 
(education is a major concern of the 
church) are banding together to offer 
alternatives to economic and employ¬ 
ment problems. One theological stu¬ 
dent from Pacific Theological College 
in Suva, Fiji, is specializing in urban 
work. 

In a recent meeting of Seventh-Day 
Adventists working in the Central 
Pacific was called to decide the best 
place to invest additional funds. Of 
the eight projects considered, the evan¬ 
gelistic center in Tarawa was decided 


the most urgent need. 

VIETNAM— 

First Salvation Army team arrives 

At the request of the South Vie 
namese government the Salvatici 
Army in Hong Kong has sent a fiv 
member group to work for six montl 
among Vietnamese refugees. 

Financed by the Salvation Army » 
the U.S., the team includes a docta. 
a nurse and three social workers. Aft* 
six months the program will be rj 
viewed and continuation will be con 
sidered. 

AFRICA 

KENYA- 

Expensive addition in immigration law 

A recent article in American state 
the concern of British and Irish Catb 
olic missionary societies who are caL 
ing attention to an unnoticed spec: 
fication in the new immigration lav 
that has resulted in thousands c 
Asians leaving Kenya. A provision ii 
the law requires payment of slightl 
less than $25 by each missionary whet 
he applies for a work permit plus at 
annual $12 fee for renewal. The mis 
sion societies have some 1000 mission! 
ary priests, sisters and brothers work 
ing in Kenya. The burden of the ne'W 
tax could be "crushing." 

TANZANIA— 

First issue off the press 

The first issue of Africa Theological 
Journal is in circulation. Editor, the 
Rev. Eliewaha E. Mshana, principal ol 
Lutheran Theological College, states- 
that the journal will serve as a medium 
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nca has never had a conference which has concentrated 
tirely on evangelism. We are concerned that it should give 
new vision and enthusiasm for this particular ministry 
oughout West Africa.” 

The congress is being sponsored jointly by the Nigerian 
angelical Fellowship and the New Life for All evangelistic 
■wement. 

According to a recent news bulletin from the coordinating 
:retary the congress will have representatives from every 
untry on the continent apart from the countries of the 
rthern coast of Africa which are the Muslim nations. A 
nor in the United States provided funds to subsidize travel 
senses of delegates from East Africa. 

The congress will seek to define again the Gospel message 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ, establish the rele- 
iice of this message in meeting the needs of West Africa 
jay, and impress upon West African Christians their re* 
lonsibility to present this message to all people. There will 


also be an investigation of methods of evangelism most ap¬ 
propriate for West Africa, and it is hoped the congress will 
provide a medium whereby Christians will be able to help 
each other through sharing of ideas, concerns and ministries. 
Much of the time has been allotted to workshops and discus¬ 
sion groups. 

New Life for All literature will be available at the congress 
in the three official congress languages—English, French and 
Hausa. Some will also be in Yourba. Requests for the ma¬ 
terial are already coming into the NLFA headquarters. 

Main speakers at the congress are Dr. Jacques Blocher, 
Dr. Akbar Haqq and A. T. de B. Wilmot. 

Subjects on the program include The Gospel and West 
African Culture, Mission / Church Relationships and Church 
Growth and Evangelism and the Future in West Africa. 

Delegates will chose between two day workshops on child 
evangelism, Sunday schools, Islam, young people in cities, 
work among students, literature and radio evangelism. 



nolle like lie lews 


information and theological devel- 
iment for Lutheran churches in 
rica. The journal is the result of a 
ipposal made at the All-Africa Luth- 
I m Conference in 1965. Among the 
, icles in the initial publication are 
1 irican Concept of Time" by Dr. 
jm Mbiti of Makerere University 
allege, Uganda, and "Nationalism 
■ Africa as a Challenge and Problem 
the Christian Church" by the 
itor. 

IROPE 

? THERLANDS 

urches raise eight million dollars in one 
;ht for missions 

Mission and service organizations of 
Dutch churches raised over and 
iove their normal budgets, almost 30 
i illion guilders (more than eight mil- 
on dollars) in one night. Over 100,- 
l )0 Christians canvassed the homes 
Protestants. The money that was 
ven or pledged was counted by com- 
lters that same night. Before mid- 
ght Dutch television announced that 
e goal of 21 million guilders had not 
lly been reached, but overshot. Dur- 
-g the whole month of April gifts 
ime in daily bringing the final total 
p to 30 million guilders. 

It was the first time that mission and 
rvice organizations banded together 
»r such a concerted drive. A fund rais- 
tg committee was formed which in- 
ted ten journalists and radio reporters 
) travel to mission fields in Asia, 
frica and Latin America to see the 
eed first hand. Almost all the Dutch 
aily newspapers published articles 
pout the work of missionaries and 
Continued on page 45 


The Rev. J. Philip Hogan was elected 
president of the Evangelical Foreign 
Missions Association at the 23rd An¬ 
nual Convention held in April. Hogan 
is executive director of the foreign mis¬ 
sions department of the Assemblies of 
God. 

Other EFMA officers elected were 
the Rev. Wesley Duewel (Oriental Mis¬ 
sionary Society), vice-president; the 
Rev. Lester P. Westlund (Evangelical 
Free Church), secretary; and Bishop 
Henry N. Hostetter (Brethren in 
Christ), treasurer. 

The Rt. Rev. E. Lawrence Barham 
is the new chairman of the Evangelical 
Missionary Alliance based in London. 
Barham served nearly 40 years in 
Rwanda Africa with Ruanda Mission 
and in 1964 was appointed Bishop of 
Rwanda and Burundi. 

Evangelist John Edmund Haggai of 
Atlanta, Georgia is conducting a cru¬ 
sade May 26 - June 2 in Beirut, Leb¬ 
anon. It is being held in the National 
Evangelical Church where Haggai 
preaches through an interpreter. 

J. Raymond Knighton was awarded 
the second highest honor of the Do¬ 
minican Republic — knighthood in the 
Order of Christopher Columbus - and 
designated honorary consul of the 
Dominican Republic for Wheaton, 
Illinois. Knighton of Wheaton, is ex¬ 
ecutive director of Medical Assistance 
Programs, Inc. MAP launched a cam¬ 
paign in 1964 to reduce infant mor¬ 
tality in the Dominican Republic. 

The Rev. G. O. Swank after resign¬ 


ing his position as general secretary of 
New Life For All of West Africa was 
appointed chairman of the NLFA Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee. 

Dr. William G. Black of Vancouver 
was elected president of the Canadian 
Bible Society during a recent meeting 
of that group's executive committee. 
Dr. Black, a Baptist layman, is execu¬ 
tive director of Vocational Counseling 
Service for British Columbia. 

Hans Wolfgang Hessler, senior ed¬ 
itor of the Lutheran World Federation's 
Information Bureau, assumes duties as 
editor-in-chief of the Protestant Press 
Service in Germany. 

Peter Sawatsky, replaces John 
Gaedderts as director of the eight-year- 
old Mennonite Central Committee 
Congo program. 

Archbishop James Ciona, the first 
native of Malawi to be enthroned as 
Archbishop of Blantyre is believed to 
be the youngest Roman Catholic arch¬ 
bishop in the world. He is 43 years old. 

The Rev. Juan B. Arenas, 43, an 
evangelical pastor is Venezuela, was 
shot dead by an unknown assailant 
as the pastor was leaving a church in 
Cumareho. Religious News Service re¬ 
ported that Venezuelan authorities had 
linked Arenas with guerrilla activities. 

Sidney D. Gamble president emeri¬ 
tus of Church World Service, died in 
New York March 29. He was 77. Gam¬ 
ble served the overseas relief agency 
of the National Council of Churches 
since 1948 and previously worked with 
the YMCA in China. 
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IS l creative approach 


l 



The red warning light of Tokyo 
Tower blinked on and off frantically in 
the mist-shrouded evening as Dr. Hisao 
Nagakawa hurried into the Ginza sta¬ 
tion to board the commuter train for 
Ikebukuro District. His medical prac¬ 
tice was ended for the day, but he still 
had an important extracurricular 
appointment to meet. 

He paused at a vending counter and 
ran his eye over the literature on dis¬ 
play. Magazines in English seemed to 
hang everywhere, mocking him in his 
quest to learn the Western language. 
He bought a magazine in English and 
stuffed it into his coat. 

In America, he reminded himself, 
thinking ahead to his postdoctoral 
studies at the University of Oregon, "I 
must read and speak well. I must not 
fail!" 

After a brisk walk Dr. Nagakawa 
entered a new, two-story building. He 
acknowledged the receptionist's greet¬ 
ing and replied in labored English, 
"Gooda e-ven-ing!" His lesson had 
begun. 

The physician was ushered to his 
booth in the language lab and given 
material for the night's lesson. Around 
him were nearly 30 other students and 
professional people eager to increase 
their status and achieve community 
and economic advancement by learn¬ 
ing English. The man at the control 
console of the English Language Labo¬ 
ratory signaled it was time to begin. He 
looked like any professional instructor, 
Dr. Nagakawa thought, but his speech 
and conduct was somehow that of a 
Christian. 

The team of instructors had made it 
clear at the beginning of the course 
that the institute was a "Christian lan¬ 
guage center " and that "Bible exposi¬ 
tions" would be part of the curriculum. 

"What did that matter?" Dr. Nagak¬ 
awa had replied indifferently as he paid 
his tuition fee. "I must learn English!” 

Such urgency is echoed not only 
throughout the student and profes¬ 
sional communities of Japan, but in all 
major cities of Asia today. Ambitious 
young people are bidding high for a 
share in the industrialization and "eco¬ 
nomic utopia" promised by the West. 


They are making tremendous demands 
upon themselves to qualify for it. 

Achieving these goals often hinges 
to a great degree on the ability to speak 
and write English. These sophisticated 
students, business and professional 
people will gladly pay to be taught— 
even with the Word of God carefully 
integrated into the curriculum. 

A poll of the class in Tokyo showed 
typically that 65 percent of the stu¬ 
dents had "no faith," that 30 percent 
were Buddhists and Shintoists and that 
five percent were Christians. Dr. Na¬ 
gakawa was a Buddhist, but one that 
was open-minded enough to enroll in 
the course conducted by Christians. 
Listening to the Bible lesson was a 
small price to pay, he thought, to learn 
English in one of the most modem lan¬ 
guage centers of the entire city. 

As he advanced toward the academic 
goal of conversational English, Dr. Na¬ 
gakawa advanced Biblically from a 
fuzzy idea of God to the person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Japanese physi¬ 
cian was full of theological questions 
which he asked the instructor as did 
many of the students. For the first time 
in his life Dr. Nagakawa understood 
the claims of Christ. But he was not 
ready to accept the gift of eternal life 
or to cast away a lifetime of traditional 
Buddhist beliefs. 

Day after day Dr. Nagakawa returned 
to listen and leam. He was impressed 
by the power and the beauty of his lan- 
gauge text, fed to him through the ear¬ 
phones of the lab. Miss Mitsuko Sekiya, 
the girl in the booth just in front of 
him, had decided during the course to 
abandon the ancient religion of her 
people and give her life to Jesus Christ. 
She had told the instructor, "I would 
never have known God if I hadn't at¬ 
tended the English Language Institute!" 

In zealous efforts to increase his 
speed in learning English, Dr. Naga¬ 
kawa attended social activities planned 
by the institute staff. These include 
English folk songs, weekend English 
Bible camps, English Bible clubs, and 
in the case of Dr. Nagakawa, an invi¬ 
tation to hear American evangelist 
Billy Graham in the 15,000-seat Budo- 
kan. 



In the Tokyo language lah a variety of sti 
dents study English and hear claims c 
Christ. 


During his last day, Dr. Nagakaw 
bowed to his instructor and express© 
his thanks. Realizing the progress h 
had made toward learning English D 
Nagakawa decided to enroll in the ac 
vanced 12-week course. He was to di: 
cover that this three months' course 
like the original instruction, offere 
the plan of salvation through Jesu 
Christ clearly during each class session 

Dr. Nagakawa stepped out into th 
night and was gone. Again the ret 
light of Tokyo Tower blinked on an 
off its faithful warning to low-flyini 
aircraft. Again the street was awast 
with people on the go. Again the roa 
of commuter trains rose above the bell 
and lights and traffic clamoring, adc 
ing a share in the explosion of somv 
and light—a mission field on the move 

But the good doctor returned and si 
have hundreds of other Japanese, t> 
listen again and again to God's Wore 

The Language Institute is in a stri 
tegic position to reach thousands c 
university students, business and pro 
fessional people in Asia who conside 
the acquisition of English a must it 
achieving their goals in the secula 
community. 

New centers for Professional Englisi 
Language Centers are now on the draw 
ing board for other locations in Japan 
But the personnel director at the Lan 
guage Institute For Evangelism heac 
quartered at 21 North Olive Avenus 
in Alhambra, California, ponders ont 
basic and critical question: Where ca: 
he find teachers and linguist orientate* 
to English instruction for the new Eng 
lish Centers? 
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urches ask 
r more Mom 


I mists want 
I stars 
i Habilitated 


tzechoslovakian Baptists have asked 
4ir government, led by Alexander 
Ibcek, to rehabilitate their 13 pas¬ 
ts who were sent to prison in 1952 
cl 1953 as western spies. Their re¬ 
vest follows closely in the footsteps of 
Roman Catholics who have asked 
the return of their monasteries. The 
jpeal was made to the nation's high- 
court when the government an- 
Junced that it would review prison 
(pitences meted out between 1950 
M 1956. 

ilf the petition is granted, the pastors 
•|11 regain their rights to old age pen- 
ins and receive financial compensa- 
Tfn for the years spent in prison. Most 
ijportant for the Union of Czechoslo- 
ikian Baptist Congregations, some of 
would again be eligible to serve 
i pastors. 

(Under the leadership of Alexander 
1 abcek, the liberal wing of the Com- 
funist Party has ousted the Stalinist 
ime of president Antonin Novotny 
Dubcek wants to establish a "so- 
ilist democracy," but will continue 
Is alliance with the other East Euro- 
an red countries and with the War- 
Jw Pact, the East EuropeanNA TO . 
Though Czechoslovakia remains a 
'immunist country, this move is ex- 
{ -mely important. It means a liberali- 
tion of the national economy and 
pll give more freedom to the people, 
pechoslovakia is bounded by Austria, 
*ermany, Poland, Russia and Hungary. 


The country could well become a gate 
in the iron curtain. 

Minister of Health Dr. Josef Plojhar, 
a one-time Roman Catholic priest de¬ 
frocked in 1948 by Archbishop Beran, 
has already announced that a commit¬ 
tee has been formed to rehabilitate 
priests. Though he didn't know how 
many have been imprisoned in the 
past, he did say that seven bishops 
were ousted by the former regime and 
that seven priests still are in prison. 
About 70 percent of the Czechoslova¬ 
kian population belongs to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The imprisoned Baptist pastors who 
are still alive have all been freed in 
spite of the fact that one of them, the 
former president of the Baptist Union, 
Jan Ricar (now 70), was sentenced to 
18 years. He was released after serving 
six years of his term. The former vice- 
president of the World Baptist Alli¬ 
ance, Jindrich Prochaska served half of 
his eight year term before being freed. 

Of the 13 pastors, one died in prison, 
the youngest is 45 years old,most of 
the others are either at or over retire¬ 
ment age. In the appeal for reinstate¬ 
ment of their rights the Baptist Union 
says that the pastors were not guilty of 
any action against the government. 

The Czechoslovakian Union is also 
studying the question of petitioning for 
the return of a Baptist mountain re¬ 
treat which was taken over by the gov¬ 
ernment in 1949. Under Czechoslo¬ 
vakian law, a 20-year statute of limita¬ 
tions applies to such matters. This 
means that to be considered, an appli¬ 
cation must be filed this year. The 
Union is studying the question of 
whether it has adequate funds to staff 
and operate the retreat in the High 
Tatra Mountains. 

In the meantime the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church has also petitioned for full 
religious freedom. The Czechoslova¬ 
kian episcopacy asked its members for 
signatures during church services. 
Thousands signed the petition which 
has now been sent to the government. 

Already in August of last year, be¬ 
fore the bloodless coup, Protestants 
were following an increasingly liberal 
line. When the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches at 
Crete voted on the Middle East resolu¬ 
tion Dr. Josef Hromadka and other 
Czechoslovakian delegates refused to 
follow the Russian line. They voted 
with the great majority for the com¬ 
promise resolution, and against Russia 
which wanted a clear condemnation 
of Israel. 


LIFE'S GREATEST TREASURE 
An Investment in Youth 



By investing in a 

JOHN BROWN ANNUITY 
you accomplish many im¬ 


portant financial goals: 

Dependable liberal returns on 
your investment 
(as much as 9.09%) 

A guaranteed life-time income 

Substantial tax savings 

AND 

Share in the ministries of 
thousands of young people who 
today and in years to come will 
reap great spiritual dividends 
because of your investment. 


JOHN BROWN UNIVERSITY 
SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 72761 

Gentlemen: wv68 

Please send full information on the 
exceptional return on investment and 
tax deductions I would receive by 
investing in your annuity program. 

Name ---Age - 

Address --—- 

City __ State -- Zip- 
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DO YOU FIND IT HARO 


to speak to others about their SALVATION? their 
FEARS? their TROUBLES? their SORROWS? Many 
Christians do. And yet they sincerely want their 
lives to be an influence for the Lord. There is 
a way of approach that is courteous and effec¬ 
tive. Use our leaflets and booklets specially pre¬ 
pared for spiritual needs. Only Bible verses used 
with appropriate headings. Sample titles- GOD'S 
MESSAGE TO YOU, FEAR NOT, FOUR THINGS GOD 
WANTS US TO KNOW. WORDS OF COMFORT, WHY 
READ THE BIBLE?, etc. 

Send for free samples. Make use of the WORD. 

AMERICAN SCRIPTURE GIFT MISSION 

1211 Arch Street, Room W, Phi la.. Pa. 19107 


NOW! Youth Group Plans from 
SUCCESS WITH YOUTH, INC. 
for Primarys, Jr., Jr-Hi, Teen 

Find out how you can have successful, 
dynamic, spiritually-alive youth groups 


Write now for FREE information 

SUCCESS WITH YOUTH, INC. 

Box 48299—Chicago, III. 60648 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 
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i 
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MISSIONARIES... 



take advantage now of this new subsidized minis¬ 
try dedicated to provide for the needs of selected 
foreign and home missionaries actively engaged 
in ministering to the needy. 

A vail able. .. 

• services • technical and educational information 

• supplies 

Visit _ 

• our offices open Monday thru Friday 
8:30-4:30 • free parking (ask receptionist) 

Write ... 

• for information folio—address Dept. WV 


MISSIONARY SERVICES, INC. 900 N. Franklin St. Chicago, III. 60610 
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CHRISTIAN BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 

“The Perfect Combination of Business 
and Ministry” 

Distribute Thrilling Evangelical Bible 
Teaching program by 29 famous teach¬ 
ers. Our radio and TV advertising 
provides leads. You simply supply 
demand. Exclusive territories now 
available. We will train you. Send 
information regarding your sales expe¬ 
rience to 

Audio Bible Studies, Dept. W V 

9000 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
Or phone Mr. E. Williams at (213) 275-4191. 
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Spanish 

Protestants expected 
lobow 

before the law 

MADRID — What will the Spani: 
Protestants do with a law they abhc 
and with governmental regulation 
which do not come up to expectation 
There are evident signs that they w 
bow before them. Observers in Spa; 
come to that conclusion from an artio 
in a publication of the Committee o 
Legal Affairs of the Baptist Church: 
sent to all Baptist ministers. The cor> 
mittee explains what books the go 
emment wants to see when a loc 
church asks for recognition. 

Spanish Protestants claim that th* 
can't do anything else at the momer 
They want to be lawful citizens 
Spain and as such they will have to a 
cept a law, even if it isn't to their li: 
ing. During the last few weeks none 
them has called for civil disobedienq 
But even if they accept the law, th« 
will continue to strive for a better orr 
According to the new regulation 
the churches will have to register b 
fore the end of May. However, no oi 
expected immediate decisions in tl 
beginning of that month. Instead, o 
servers were sure, that they would ws 
until the last moment. 

From May 11 to 18 Youth for Chris 
Barcelona, organized a big evangelist^ 
campaign. Two years ago a simil] 
campaign was held in the biggest Bai 
tist church which seats almost a thov, 
and people. Every night the churo 
was filled to overflowing. This year t! 
committee expected even bigg; 
crowds. In April they considered plai 
to rent the city theater. Its owner w 
willing to place it at their disposal. 

Plans were given up, however, b 
cause the city government didn't waj 
to give permission, until the church) 
had registered.Toward the end of Apr 
the committee, realizing that tb 
churches wouldn't register until tH 
end of May, if they register at all, cfl 
cided to drop its theater plan and i: 
stead use the Baptist church again. 
According to a press release fro: 

Continued on page a 
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Left: Cubans sample 
Communist literature. 
Below: A country church at 
La Cuchara, Cuba. 


i VITAL STATISTICS 

it: Republic of Cuba. 

l r J 44,206 square miles (about the same as the 
t’lof Pennsylvania). 

.ATION: Estimated at 7.9 million (comparable 
>' t of London, England). 
f I AGE : Spanish. 

1 AL: Havana (population 947,840, comparable 
> jston, Texas). 

I Five horizontal stripes, three blue and two 
f' 1 with red triangle at left bearing a five-pointed 
1 star. 

I TARY UNIT: Peso, worth $1 U.S. 


THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA occu¬ 
pies the westernmost and largest is¬ 
land of the West Indies and includes 
several smaller islands. Largest island, 
i lying about 90 miles south of Florida, 
is about 760 miles long and averages 
56 to 60 miles in width. Coastline is 
marked by many bays, reefs, keys and 
inlets. Southern coast has vast reaches 
of swamps and lowlands. 

About half of the island is flat or 
rolling, the rest is mountainous and 
hilly. There are three mountainous 
areas, the rugged Sierra Maestra in 
easternmost Oriente Province, Sierra 
de los Organos in the west, and a 
large group of hills in the central 
plain. Mountains are forested, other 


areas are studded with palms and 
pines. Most important river is the 
Cauto, in Oriente Province, flowing 
westward for about 200 miles. It is 
used very little for navigation. 

Climate is subtropical or temperate. 
Rainy season lasts from mid May 
through October, dry season from No¬ 
vember to April. Rainfall in lowland 
areas averages 35 to 55 inches, but 
droughts are common. 

No large game animals inhabit the 
island. 

THE PEOPLE. Native-born 
Cubans comprise more than 99 per¬ 
cent of the population. Nearly 73 
percent are white, 15 percent are 


mulatto (mixed) and 12 percent are 
Negro. Little evidence remains of the 
pre-Columbian population. 

Population has increased more 
than a million since 1960. Urban pop¬ 
ulation constitutes about 60 percent 
of the total. Density in 1967 was 177 
persons per square mile (as compared 
with 45.7 in Mexico). 

HISTORY. Discovered by Colum¬ 
bus on his first voyage to the New 
World, Cuba remained under Spanish 
rule until 1898 when Spain w*is de¬ 
feated by U.S. forces and Cuba was 
declared independent. Its first consti¬ 
tution was adopted in 1901 and U.S. 
forces left the island in 1902. How- 
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ever, the U.S. insisted on Cuban rati¬ 
fication of the Platt Amendment giv¬ 
ing the U.S. the right to intervene in 
Cuban affairs. Intervention against in¬ 
surrections took place in 1906 (at 
Cuba's request), 1912, 1917 and 1921. 
The Platt Amendment was abrogated 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1934. 

Fulgencio Batista, a sergeant in the 
army, ousted the government in an 
army coup and became dictator of the 
island republic on September 5, 1934. 
Fidel Castro launched an uprising in 
1956, beginning in Oriente Province. 
He later became premier in 1959. 
Hopes were high, and even mission¬ 
aries thought the revolution was a 
good thing. But as time went on the 
Soviet influence became apparent. By 
1960 the government had seized al¬ 
most all businesses and private prop¬ 
erty, and in 1961 Cuba was declared 
a socialist state. The revolution be¬ 
came known as the "Revolution of 
Melons" — green on the outside, red 
on the inside. 

ECONOMY. All business, industry 
and communications are national¬ 
ized, including railways, telephone, 
postal and telegraph systems, radio 
and television stations and news¬ 
papers. 

Cuba has some 5000 miles of all- 
weather roads. A good highway con¬ 
nects all the major cities. Some 13,000 
miles of railway connect the extremi¬ 
ties of the largest island. 

EDUCATION. Literacy has tradi¬ 
tionally been low, as in many Latin 
American countries, but in 1964 the 
government claimed to have elimi¬ 
nated illiteracy. Education is compul¬ 
sory between ages 6 and 14. It is free 
and available almost everywhere. The 
three universities have more than 
27,000 students. 


HEALTH. Health conditions have 
greatly improved, beginning with 
elimination of yellow fever in 1900- 
01. Public health campaigns during 
the 1960's have improved sanitary 
conditions and made progress against 
polio. Malnutrition, parasitic infec¬ 
tions and tuberculosis continue to be 
serious problems. Cuba has some 
5800 doctors. 

RELIGION. About half of Cuba's 
people today profess no faith of any 
kind, although 84 percent are classi¬ 
fied as Roman Catholics. An esti¬ 
mated 40 percent practice some form 
of spiritism while continuing to be 
nominally Roman Catholic. Protes¬ 
tant evangelicals number approxi¬ 
mately two percent. 

MISSIONS. The Protestant Episco¬ 
pal Church began contacts with Cuba 
in 1871, sent first resident bishop just 
after the turn of the century, eventu¬ 
ally became the largest Protestant 
church on the island. 

Southern Methodists began send¬ 
ing visiting preachers into Cuba in 
1881, and the work grew to an even¬ 
tual membership of over 10,000. 
There is one functioning Methodist 
church reported in Cuba today. 

Southern Baptist Convention, 
American Baptist Home Mission So¬ 
ciety and the National Association of 
Freewill Baptists were among other 
organizations to make early entry. 
Southern Baptists began with work 
among Cubans in Florida and gradu¬ 
ally extended into Cuba proper. West¬ 
ern Baptist Convention, affiliated with 
Southern Baptist Convention, at one 
time had as many as 90 churches with 
9000 members. 

American Presbyterians established 
contacts between 1880 and 1900, or¬ 
ganized their work after Spanish- 
American War. They became influen¬ 
tial in development of national lead¬ 
ership. 



Industry in Cuba is less than fully mechanized. 


American Friends began work in 
1900. Launched by four women, the 
enterprise developed into a Christian 
community of about 1000. 

Assemblies of God entered in 1920. 
Work grew until there were centers 
in main cities in all parts of Cuba 
with a staff of 18 missionaries before 
the revolution. 

Cuba was the first field to be en¬ 
tered by the West Indies Mission, 
established in 1928. Workers sought 
to penetrate central and eastern sec¬ 
tions, which were largely unreached 
by existing missionary community. 
Cuba Bible Institute began sessions in 
1928 with 15 students, endeavoring 
to operate along indigenous lines and 
consistently training national leaders 
to win their people to Christ. 

Other societies which have worked 
in Cuba include Christian Missions 
in Many Lands, Berean Mission, 
Church of God (Tennessee), Church 
of the Nazarene, Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, and the New Jeru¬ 
salem Church. 

THE CHURCH. The institutional 
church has been ideologically at¬ 
tacked and severely limited in its ac¬ 
tivities by the Castro regime. Two- 
thirds of all Spanish priests in Cuba 
have been deported. All priests must 
be native Cubans. Status of the Protes¬ 
tant churches remains unclear, but 
reports indicate the government's 
posture toward the church is clearly 
repressive. Christian leaders in the 
island country are often despised, 
humiliated and under constant sur¬ 
veillance. In April 1965, Castro police 
arrested 40 Baptist preachers and 13 
laymen, including two American citi¬ 
zens, on charges of spying for the 
United States. It is reported that two- 
thirds of the 72 Baptist ministers in 
western Cuba have been jailed. 
Others have been accused of political 
acts contrary to the best interests of 
the country. 



Life as usual in Santa Clara. 
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ORLDTRENDS 


WHERE UPHEAVAL MEANS OPPORTUNITY 

REPORTS FROM INDONESIA NOW BEING STUDIED by mission specialists in evangelism and church growth seem 
■ spell out a message. Political and social turmoil, following the attempted Communist takeover, have opened up the 
Jonesian situation. The Christian church is suddenly confronted with new opportunities. More opportunities than it 
,1 handle in some areas. At the popular level Muslim resistance to the gospel has broken down. This has triggered 
ense reaction from Muslim leadership, which has sometimes led to violence. 

PROBLEMS ARE ABUNDANT for any church experiencing such rapid growth as is evident in several parts of Indo- 
sia. The most pressing problem is the training of new leaders. The stability and durability of many thousands of new 
ristians depends on grounding them in the Scriptures. Thus Bible teaching is imperative. But skilled Bible teachers 
5 all too few. Thus the challenge to train new leaders quickly enough to assure both the stabilization and the con- 
ued expansion which are equally important in Indonesia’s current situation. 


INDONESIA’S BREAKTHROUGH COULD HAVE WIDER SIGNIFICANCE, according to some mission leaders. It might 
the opening to other parts of the Muslim world. But this is not a firm conclusion since Muslims in Indonesia were 
ver in quite the same cultural situation as Muslims elsewhere. Indonesia has tended toward a more pluralistic reli- 
)us situation. Other religions are recognized to be on the scene. This is not so true in Pakistan or Saudi Arabia for 
stance. But the breakthrough in Indonesia sets a precedent in the Muslim world nevertheless. Mission leaders are 
rrently trying to learn all they can from the situation. 


GOODWILL EXCHANGE OF TEAMS is now being studied as one possible means of extending the effect into other 
aas. A team of Christian Indonesians, for instance, might visit Pakistan or some other country, while a team of 
ikistanis might visit Indonesia. The cross-cultural effect of such an exchange could be instructive in itself. As Chris- 33 
ins from one area are exposed to the experiences of the Christian community elsewhere, they are often able to see 
Dre clearly their own situation and how they can grow both in maturity and in numbers. This is the hope currently 
ing explored by some leaders of the Christian community now at work in the Muslim world. 


THERE ARE OTHER INDICATIONS that the Muslim world might be on the verge of becoming more open. Politically 
id socially, most Muslim countries are already showing the early symptoms of a greater openness. To some extent 
is is being forced upon them by economic considerations. Also, underneath the surface of day-to-day affairs, people 
these areas are becoming aware of other cultures and other standards of living. The religious segment of life is still 

I e most closed in Muslim countries. But there is increasing evidence that changes could come in religious attitudes 
well. 


THE CLEAREST LESSON TO DATE, in any case, is the fact that political and social upheaval often pave the way to 
change in religious attitudes. Indonesia is another demonstration of this fact. Christians are learning that the Holy 
)irit uses world events, especially the forced changes in human groupings and allegiances, to open hearts to the 
>spel of Jesus Christ. 
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PERSONALITY PROFILEt 



Dawson Marami of Kenya 


He Packages the Gospel ior VOK-TV 


^ Smiling, cleancut Dawson Marami, 
senior director-producer for one of 
Africa's most successful television sta¬ 
tions, thinks nothing of working at his 
job from eight o'clock in the morning 
until seven at night. 

"But I like my work very much," he 
explains quickly. 

The Voice of Kenya, with studios in 
Nairobi, the capital, is one of the few 
government TV stations in the world 
which gives free time for religious pro¬ 
grams. Christian programs on the sta¬ 
tion include "The Key" featuring 
Christian films followed by a local 
panel which discusses them, "Hymn 
Time" featuring local choirs, and the 
nightly prayer and Bible meditation 
epilogues used to sign off the station. 
Producer of all of these is Dawson 
Marami, a born-again Christian and 
member of an Anglican church in Nai¬ 
robi. 

In addition, Marami produces two 
educational programs every week, and 
throughout the year produces many 
special programs such as Christmas and 
Easter productions. 

He spends many hours on the tele¬ 
phone arranging appearance dates with 
choirs, church groups, schools and in¬ 
dividuals. He also gives instructions on 


script and set preparation. Working 
from the control room and speaking 
through a microphone, he tells each 
cameraman what view to take and at 
what time. Split-second timing is essen¬ 
tial. 

"I accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as 
my own personal Savior in 1954," says 
Marami. "When I was a student at 
Alliance High School near Nairobi, I 
saw some young people who had a 
real, living faith in Christ. Later, on a 
train on my way home to Voi, where 
I live, a friend persuaded me that one 
has to accept Jesus into his own heart 
and not believe with the head that He 
is the Son of God." 

Marami was bom 34 years ago in the 
Taita district of Kenya. After gradu¬ 
ating from Alliance High School and 
Kagume Teacher Training College he 
taught for eight years and was also 
education secretary for the Anglican 
Church in Kenya. 

He came to Voice of Kenya in 1964 
and six months later accepted an Amer¬ 
ican scholarship to Syracuse University 
for two semesters of televison studies. 
While in America he also worked at a 
TV station in Washington, D.C. He 
and his wife, Mary, also a committed 
Christian, now live in Nairobi. 


VOK-TV broadcasts from 5:30 to, 
p.m. every day, reaching 60,000 to 7 
000 people in a radius of some 2 
miles. Many viewers in Tanzania p 
up the station. Thousands of Africa 
are reached through sets in schools a 
community centers. A school soon, 
be constructed in Nairobi will tr; 
people from all over Africa for work 
television, Africa's newest mediumi 
communication. 

Other Christians on the VOK st 
include Mr. Morris Mwendar, supj 
visor of TV programs, and Mr. Jo 
Mwakatawa, another senior directc 
producer. 

When asked about the value 
Christian TV programs, Marami sa 
"Any government which has the w 
fare of the people at heart and wa> 
% to make good citizens will inclu 
teaching about God and instruction] 
righteousness in its programs. Andi 
course the value of Christian TV 
evangelism is immense." 

Dawson Marami feels he has foul 
God's special place of service for . 
life. To young people in Africa a 
everywhere he says, "My advice is, 
member that God has a plan for ea 
individual's life. And God's plan is t 
best plan for that person's life." ! 
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Te Came 

bagging His Feet 

When Herbert E. Anderson moved to 
r heaton, Illinois, last September to 
:come general director of the Con- 
rvative Baptist Foreign Mission Asso- 
ation, he came dragging his feet, he 
ys—but with a high degree of expect- 
icy. 

Anderson had pastored Hinson Me- 
orial Baptist Church in Portland, 
iregon, for four and a half years. Dur- 
g this time the church had experi- 
tced a steady growth (to 1600 mem- 
rrs), a marked increase in missions 
;ying (goal is 50% of its income for 
missions), and development of an out- 
anding youth outreach (30 to 40 per- 
I nt of evening church attendants were 
dlege, career and high school young 
iople). He also conducted a daily 
dio broadcast, the "Pastor's Study," 
id a Sunday evening broadcast. 

What was the magnet that pulled 
nderson from this to the administra¬ 
te spot with CBFMS? 

"The possibility of influencing young 
eople with the challenge of the mis- 
on field," he says. "I feel I can best 
(srve working with young people." He 
i xpects to spend approximately 50 per- 
mt of his time in student recruitment 
nd the rest in administrative respon- 
bilities and travel. 

Missions and youth have, in fact, 
sen the twofold thrust of Anderson's 
linistry since 1944 when he became 
meral secretary of the Student For- 
:gn Missions Fellowship, now the mis- 
onary arm of Inter-Varsity Christian 
ellowship. He and Stacey Woods inci¬ 
ted the union of the two organiza- 
ons. During his year and a half in this 
ost he traveled extensively through- 
ut the United States and Canada in 
udent recruitment and recalls this 
eriod as "one of the choicest years of 
iy life. My memories of it are one of 
ie influential factors in making my 
ecision to come with CBFMS." A 


number of students whom he influ¬ 
enced at that time are now mission¬ 
aries or mission-minded pastors. 

Decision of the CBFMS to pull a 
pastor from a key church and place 
him in a top missions administration 
post was a calculated one. The position 
remained open for three and a half 
years while they searched for the right 
man. They wanted a man of proven 
ability and one who "knew the ropes" 
and felt at home in the churches, as 
well as a man with a genuine mission¬ 
ary concern. 

Anderson was such a man. He had 
attained notable success as a pastor in 
the four churches he had served. For 
the past three years he had been presi¬ 
dent of the Conservative Baptist Asso¬ 
ciation, the confederation of churches 
with which the CBFMS and Conserva¬ 
tive Baptist Home Mission Society 
have a fraternal relationship. 

Conservative Baptist missionaries 
overseas total some 460 in 18 countries. 
As the voice of CBFMS Anderson will 
represent these fields and workers to 
Conservative Baptist churches across 
the United States. By Christmas time 
last year he had visited Argentina and 
Brazil to get a firsthand acquaintance, 
and within the next 12 months he will 
probably make a world tour. 

Meanwhile he is on the college cir¬ 
cuit from East Coast to West recruit¬ 
ing students for the task which he is 
convinced is the all-important one—to 
reach the world with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. His own dedication to 
this task is simply stated: "Everything 
I have belongs to God. I belong only to 
God." 

Anderson graduated from Wheaton 
College in 1941 and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1947. In 1964 
he was awarded an honorary doctorate 
from Western Conservative Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Portland. 


Herbert E. Anderson of CBMS 


Every Book 
a Best Seller 

^ Last January a young Indonesian stu- 
dent wanted to visit his parents whom 
he hadn't seen for seven years. He had 
no money for a boat trip, so he hid 
himself aboard a steamer. He got 
caught and the captain decided he 
would be left on the first uninhabited 
island they would pass. He had to show 
his possessions. The boy opened his 
old mealbag and out of it came a shirt, 
a trunk and two volumes on Christian 
ethics written by a former Dutch mis¬ 
sionary Johannes Verkuyl. The captain 
grabbed the books and said: "I haven't 
read them yet. If you let me read them, 
you may stay on board." 

Verkuyl, now sixty, has become 
known as the Christian penman of In¬ 
donesia. The literature work he started 
in 1948 is still going strong. Baden 
Penerbit Kristen, the book-publishing 
firm of the Indonesian churches, turns 
out more books than ever. It has un¬ 
limited opportunities in spite of lim¬ 
ited resources, though it isn't so much 
hampered by a lack of money as by a 
shortage of paper. 

After his theological education, 
Verkuyl started as a pastor of a small 
reformed congregation belonging to 
the Reformed Churches in the Nether¬ 
lands, often called Abraham Kuyper's 
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’ 300 , * 500 , ’ 1000 , 

or more to invest? 


. . . and would you like 
to put these funds into effective 
and profitable use? Then , 

you should know about 

MOODY ANNUITIES 

Christian men and women are often con¬ 
cerned about the matter of investing their 
funds. Some do not wish to become involved 
in stocks and bonds because of the fluctuation 
and uncertainty of economic conditions. But 
they are interested in security and an as¬ 
sured income. Moody Annuities meet both 
of these requirements. This is what you should 
know about Moody Annuities: 

(1) . . . they assure an income up to 9.09% 
(depending on your age) and this for as long 
as you live. To support this guarantee are 
the resources of Moody Bible Institute. In 
more than 61 years, the Institute has never 
missed an annuity dividend payment. And 
in addition , 


this extra dividend . . . 

(2) your annuity funds are carefully put to 
work in the great program of Moody Bible 
Institute, and thus you share directly in the 
blessings of this world-wide gospel ministry. 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO RECEIVE 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS ON YOUR MONEY? 

I * We’ll be happy to send you the free 
If ill booklet, Double Dividends, which explains 
IN IK ^ IoCM ^ y Annuity Plan in detail. 

St ill It contains a chart showing income rate 
nfi |l * or a S es > explains tax benefits and tells 
I' HI you all about the many ministries of 
l|||| U Moody Bible Institute in which 
you ^ have a share. 

{" Write Annuity Department Dept. 6W8 { 

| MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

I 820 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 I 

I □ Please send me, without obligation, Dou- 
I ble Dividends, story of Moody Annuity Plan. 

I □ Please send folder, Where There’s a Will, I 
I relating to stewardship. □ Information on I 
I Life Income Agreements. I 

I Name _ Age _ I 

J Address __ j 

J City - State _ Zip _ I 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


PROFILES 
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church. This group was small enough 
to leave him time to evangelize among 
Asian students. He was already a mis¬ 
sionary before he ever reached Indo¬ 
nesian shores in 1939. 

He started his work the hard way. 
The war in Europe broke contact with 
the home front a year later. When 
Japan invaded the Indonesian Archi¬ 
pelago, Verkuyl was the first one locked 
up in a concentration camp. He had 
too great an influence upon the Indo¬ 
nesian Christians for their taste. 

In spite of humiliation and hunger 
he never gave up hope. In that camp 
the plan was bom to give Indonesia 
the literature it needed. He had always 
been haunted by Samuel Zwemer's 
words, who wrote in 1922 after a visit, 
"I am disappointed about the literature 
work. One table was enough to hold 
all the Christian books in four lan¬ 
guages/ 7 

After liberation his fellow mission¬ 
aries hurried home for a well-earned 
furlough. But Verkuyl, weakened as he 
was physically, didn't have time. He 
wanted to turn his concentration camp 
dream into reality. Not until 1948 did 
he find time to go to Holland — and 
then he used his furlough to write a 
dissertation on "Religious Freedom in 
Asiatic Countries," which earned him 
his doctor's degree cum laude. 

Though the Indonesian people al¬ 
ways loved him, there were times when 
the Dutch Christians turned against 
him. Verkuyl always was a pupil of 
Hendrik Kraemer, who strongly 
stressed that Indonesian churches 
should be indigenous. Verkuyl gave 
Kraemer's principles a political twist. 
When almost everyone in Holland 
wanted to rebuild the colonial regime, 
this fiery, often emotional missionary 
supported the Indonesian longing for 
freedom. Some pastors in Holland even 
wanted him censured and called back 
as missionary. 

Yet, when he returned in 1963 after 
23 years of missionary service, he was 
unanimously elected as general secre¬ 
tary of the Dutch Missionary Council. 
The spumed vision of 1949 had be¬ 
come the accepted idea of a decade 
later. 

In Holland Verkuyl taught the many 
missions to cooperate where possible. 
He bridged the gap between ecclesiasti¬ 
cal missions and faith missions. And 
when he discovered that mission op¬ 
portunities slipped because of a tre¬ 



Johannes Verkuyl of The Netherlands 


mendous lack of funds—though givi 
for missions increased yearly — he [ 
them to combine their efforts for a t 
mendous fund-raising campaign aim 
at 21 million guilders extra for id 
sions. 

At his instigation no special lite' 
ture was prepared, but ten journal! 
and radio reporters were asked to vi 
the mission fields to give a firstha 
account of their experiences. Inste 
of 21 million, almost 30 million guit 
ers were raised in one night. 

He had already combined his wo 
for the missionary council with a pa 
time professorship at the Free Univi 
sity of Amsterdam. Last March 
finally decided after much presst 
from friends to become the full-tii 
professor of missionology at that tu 
versity. 

Already Indonesian friends are an 
ing him what his next book will 1 
They want more books from this m 
who has written about the prayer li 
the absoluteness of God's revelation) 
Christ, evangelism among the higfl 
castes, and communism in Indonesia 
for every one of his books has becoi 
a best seller. His new work will enal 
him to continue his old job, turnil 
the Cinderella of Indonesian literati 
into a princess. 
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A ROARING LION by Martha 
r all (Moody Press, Chicago, 1967, 254 
lges, $3.95) is reviewed by David M. 
oward, assistant general director of 
le Latin America Mission and director 
LAM work in Colombia. 

"Violence, murder, rugged mountain 
ils, surefooted mules, transformed 
es and an unusual man —Vicente 
omez." Thus the dust jacket intro- 
ces this new addition to the growing 
it of modem missionary sagas. Set 
;ainst the background of the decade 
Colombia's history known as "La 
iolencia," this book traces the effects 
that violent persecution of evangeli- 
ls in the mountains of northeastern 
‘olombia. 

Vicente Gomez is a humble peasant 
hose gifts and calling of God became 
vident early in his years in Bible in- 
titute. From the time he graduated 
nd began to serve the churches in re- 
aote areas, he demonstrated the full- 
.ess of the Spirit and an ability to 
ommunicate the gospel in terms un- 
erstood by the mountain people. 
Jntiring in his efforts, he was an ener- 
jetic example to other believers. As 
»ng as there was an unevangelized 
illage within reach, no matter how 
atical the opposition or how im- 
assable the terrain, he could not rest 
til the gospel had been given and a 
urch established. Unequalled as an 
angelist, he also had pastoral gifts, 
nd cultivated the seed sown until a 
lourishing harvest was reaped. 

This is a story of incredible courage, 
file Christians in no country in the 
estern hemisphere have ever suffered 
ich intensive and extensive persecu- 
ion as that which scourged the evan- 
;elical church of Colombia from 1948 


to 1958. Massacres, burnings, intimi¬ 
dations, boycotts, dynamiting, tortures 
all became a part of life during that 
dark decade. It was during this period 
that God gave Vicente Gomez and his 
companions the commission to build 
the church of Christ in the midst of 
suffering. And they were not disobe¬ 
dient to the heavenly vision. A purged 
but greatly strengthened and growing 
church is the result. 

In chronicling this significant period 
in a specific area, the author has made 
a commendable contribution to mis¬ 
sionary history. The reader will find, 
however, that the detailed stories of 
murder and violence become almost 
too heavy by the end of the book. 
There is too little relief from the heart¬ 
rending stories, all of which are true, 
but which tend to leave the reader 
numb. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
this book is its almost total lack of 
reference to foreign missionaries. None 
are mentioned by name and only a few 
appear in passing references. This is as 
it should be, for those of us who have 
lived there know that the true heroes 
of this period are the Colombian be¬ 
lievers. These faithful pastors and lay¬ 
men have stood the test of fire, have 
come forth as gold and today are pro¬ 
claiming the gospel as never before. 
The author has caught this truth and 
conveyed it faithfully. 

In this year of 1968, when Evangel- 
ism-in-Depth is being carried out by 
the church in Colombia, North Ameri¬ 
can Christians would do well to read 
this book in order to understand better 
the background of a thriving and active 
church. It will be the rare Christian 
who can read this without being 
ashamed of his own lack of conviction 
and courage. 


BUDDHISM AND THE CLAIMS 
OF CHRIST by D. T. Niles (John Knox 
Press, 87 pages, paperback, $1.75) is re¬ 
viewed by Paul Clasper, Drew Uni¬ 
versity, Madison, New Jersey. 

D. T. Niles has become a "world 
Christian" in terms of his contribution 
to the Christian community through 
his work as general secretary of the 
East Asia Christian Conference and 
previously through the Department of 
Evangelism of the World Council of 
Churches. Yet he always gives the im¬ 
pression of being "rooted" as a Metho¬ 
dist minister and evangelist in the con¬ 
text of Buddhist Ceylon. 


Buddhism and the Claims of Christ, 
is the result of careful, sensitive experi¬ 
mentation in preaching the gospel to 
Buddhists, using, as far as possible, 
some of their most important terms 
and insights. This book was first pub¬ 
lished in Ceylon in 1946 and is now 
made available to a wider, western pub¬ 
lic in this edition. 

The chief value of this work is to 
record the heroic attempt of a modern 
Asian evangelist to engage in "apolo¬ 
getic theology" in the pattern of St. 
Paul to the Athenians on Mars Hill. 
Here the chief terms of the Theravada 
Buddhist tradition (the southern, con¬ 
servative school of Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia and Laos), such as 
anicca (transitoriness, dukkha (suffer¬ 
ing), samadhi (tranquility), panna (wis¬ 
dom), the Four Noble Truths and the 
Eight-fold Path, are pressed into the 
service of Christian teaching in order 
to body-forth the truth of the unique 
but universally relevant salvation 
which God has made possible through 
Jesus Christ. This is the risky, demand¬ 
ing work of "compelling every human 
thought to surrender in obedience to 
Christ" (II Cor. 10:5). 

Christians may wince at the effort 
to present the gospel clothed in a gar¬ 
ment fashioned by the Lord Buddha, 
and Buddhists would likely squirm at 
the strange content being poured into 
their familiar vessels. It is much easier 
to hurl stones of misunderstanding into 
the other camp from the false security 
of a high-walled ghetto. But this book 
represents the tough, thoughtful, hearty 
struggle of costly witness, where under¬ 
standing the other's faith is no less im¬ 
portant than knowing one's own. 

The title may be misleading. It is not 
a comparison of Buddhism and Chris¬ 
tianity. But it does reveal a detailed 
grasp of Theravada Buddhism. 

One is likely to be dissatisfied with 
aspects of this attempt, exactly as St. 
Paul must have been discouraged after 
Mars Hill. But its chief value will be 
to force the serious reader to keep for¬ 
ever trying, in his own way and place, 
to translate the story of God's grace-in- 
action by means of an idiom which the 
listener would find understandable. 


SHADOW OF HIS HAND: THEREIJI 
TAKAHASHI STORY by Kenneth C. 
Hendricks (Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
202 pp., $3.45, paperback) is reviewed 
by Mildred B. Wynkoop of Trevecca 

Continued on page 42 
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OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 


'Education Is Great. 


Where do I go... 

. . . for what courses? In choosing a 
college as in choosing a wife, "don't 
swallow just anyone's advice. Get the 
facts and psych it out for yourself." 
There's more to it than rummaging 
through college catalogs. You may 
choose a school on the basis of its re¬ 
pute in a field you want to study. Or 
you may be moving toward college in 
the hope it will help eliminate some of 
the possible career inclinations you al¬ 
ready have. 

If you’re already inclined... 

... in favor of a certain school, by 
family preference or economic limita¬ 
tions, make the very best out of the 
situation. College is hard work, so in¬ 
vest wisely. In this case, really go over 
that catalog. Keep in mind that a solid 
academic base is a head start toward 
constructive experience whether you 
are convinced of your field or not. Re¬ 
call that the mission boards need spe¬ 
cialists as well as those equipped by 
temperament and training for general 
missionary work of all kinds. 

Keep in mind that there are several 
"majors" and overall courses of study 
that can equip you for more than one 
task under a mission board (or em¬ 
ployer)—especially when combined 
with summer training and short-term 


experience. Industry and business too 
need young people with "wide-angle" 
background and outlook quite apart 
from their religious persuasion. 

Take a long, hard look at the social 
science c6urses offered by your favorite 
school. Don't let the fact that these 
studies have been relatively slow to 
gain acceptance in Christian public 
opinion fool you. The social sciences, 
like the medical, can relate you profes¬ 
sionally to basic human requirements. 
They will help you, as a Christian, to 
relate to people — and people are our 
business. 

Business administration is being of¬ 
fered by more and more Christian 
schools. Here's another subject that 
can take you info many specific areas 
of administrative work and service. 

Making some inquiries can steer 
you away from the weakest depart¬ 
ments of a school and into those which 
can form a general base for many dif¬ 
ferent forms of service. Try to get a 
course you can get as much mileage 
from as possible in terms of future de¬ 
mands. Don't box yourself into a con¬ 
fined specialty unless you know pretty 
well that it's your cup of tea. If you 
don't have your life's work cut and 
dried, play it loose but give it all you've 
got, keeping your mind and heart open 
to the Lord's personal guidance as you 
go to it. 


DH.WORVIS 



.But../ 


If you’re planning on postgradi 
ate work... 

. . . feed that into your choice of \ 
dergrad school. But realize that one 
the very best things to base your cho 
of a graduate school on is still the c 
lege experience. The grapevine, corn, 
with instructors with years of expe 
ence in their fields, bibliographies c 
lected in your area of interest—all th> 
will develop an accumulating knoi 
edge of the best places to follow 
your college course. Even bull sessia 
can give you some real input on cc 
tacts to make in helping you deci 
where the best people are teachi 
your subject on a graduate level, j 

In some ways it's harder to chor 
a college than a grad school, becat 
you may know more about grad scho 
by the time you get out of college th 
you can know about colleges by t 
time you get out of high school. Af 
way, it's probably better to start eai 
to collect solid information on collej! 
—in your second or third year of hi, 
school at the very latest. You'll ne 
all you get. 

Some college graduate policies r: 
ommend that your graduate work 
done in more than one school. To ha 
your B.S., M.S. and doctorate all frc* 
one school is not always an automa. 
plus and may not even be allow* 
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ire again, breadth and diversity of 
posure might be viewed as preferable 
that of the single faculty curriculum. 
Most every major responsible em- 
:>yer likes to see his key people mov- 
^ toward a higher academic level. 
Lis is particularly true in the applied 
iences and to some extent in the 
rger missionary-sending agencies as 
Ml. Along with maturity, a solid 
fademic base and dedication, most 
hssionary candidates will need growth 
[itential—call it whatever you like. 
"Who's got time to bounce back to 

i, liege with a spiritual war on?" You 

j, —if you want to keep your mental 
eapons up to date. 

you’re going to mix... 

J ... secular education and religious 
laining, the order could be important. 


Need Help? 

Do you feel it would be help¬ 
ful to discuss your career deci- 
i sions with some interested 
t Christian? If the answer is yes, 
[ we suggest you first think of 
1 someone in your own church 
who could give this kind of 
[ counsel—perhaps your pastor or 
i one of the other church leaders. 

I They will undoubtedly help you 
f "sort and sift" your questions 
l and suggest other steps you 
; could take. 

If you still need ideas and 
further counsel, you are wel- 
I come to write to: World Vision 
• Readers' Service, 919 West 
I Huntington Drive, Monrovia, 
I California 91016. 



This is one of the questions most often 
discussed by parents and young people 
attempting to plan for a task-related 
college experience. People differ, so 
there's no single answer, but try doing 
this: 

1. Learn about yourself — remember 
those tests you were going to take? 

2. Get in touch with some people 
who have gone the various routes: all 
secular, all Christian, Christian college 
or Bible School plus secular specializa¬ 
tion, or secular college first and then 
Bible school or seminary. 

3. Keep in touch with the trends 
building up for future demand. Talk 
with recruiters and mission board can¬ 
didate secretaries. Get to several voca¬ 
tional careers or missions conferences. 
Read, read, read and talk, talk, talk. 

4. Make your own gravy. When it's 
all said (you're going to get plenty of 
advice) and done, it will be you that 
God plotted out His course for . . . not 
somebody else and not some other 
course. 

If you already know... 

. . . what it is you want to study and 
you've got evidence to prove it, maybe 
it's time to check out the schools sys¬ 
tematically. There are some tools avail¬ 
able. Ask your high school or college 
registrar which college specializes in 
what. Put him to work for you. There's 
always the librarian. Check the index 
of that fine tome, The College Hand¬ 
book-1967-69, pages 385 and following, 
(College Entrance Examining Board, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York, New York 
10027. Cost $3.50). 

This can get you started thinking in 
terms of the best schools for certain 
subjects as well as what certain schools 
specialize in. If you've got leanings to¬ 


ward a certain school, what's the most 
you can get out of it? If you lean toward 
a certain course, where are some places 
they can really put it to you? 

Large industry, if you go in cold, may 
not care less whether you have Bible 
college background. But in a small or 
family business it can mean something 
as to your personal honesty. Employers 
in communities surrounding Bible 
schools and seminaries will often hire 
their students in preference to others 
for certain tasks where ethical values 
play a part in the job. 

Don't underestimate the college of 
your own denomination or the one rec¬ 
ommended by a mission board, just 
because you know more about it than 
the rest. It may have some real hidden 
assets in the form of faculty members 
who would be generally recognized ex¬ 
perts in anybody's book. 

Don't fall into the trap of assuming 
that a Christian expert in a given field 
is necessarily any less an expert than 
the non-Christian expert. The best 
men in our English-speaking academic 
community are often Christian men or 
women, dedicated and articulate for 
their Lord. 

It might help you get started to draw 
up a dozen or so questions you can pose 
to leaders of mission boards, Christian 
schools and others. Use this to poll 
your best contacts and get leads to 
others who will answer the same ques¬ 
tions. 

Here you go again... 

. . . "looking" into it. There aren't 
any snap answers. The very exercise of 
gathering the facts and making the 
contacts help, qualify you for the life¬ 
long look you will need to take at 
"niche" hunting. 
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WOMEN’S FEATURE 


/ Can’t Forget* 




PROPHET 

SHARING 


Our business at Dallas 
Theological Seminary is 
training prophets called 
by Cod to carry His 
Word to the world. You 
can have a part in this 
program with profit. 
Dallas Theological Sem¬ 
inary Gift Annuities 
offeryou an opportunity 
to share in the prepara¬ 
tion of future prophets 
and at the same time 
assure a profit for your¬ 
self for the balance of 
your life. If you are 
interested in a fully 
guaranteed life income 
annuity and a present 
investment in God's 
prophets, write for full 
details to: 

Dallas Theological 
Seminary 

PLEASE SEND ME DETAILED 
INFORMATION ON GIFT ANNUITIES 

Office Of Development, Dept.wv 
DALLAS THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3909 Swiss Avenue, Dallas, Texas 75204 

Name___ 

Street__ 

City___ 

State __Zip_ 


... the evening the helicopter settled 
down on the lawn just as we were 
ready to sit down to dinner. The copter 
paused beside the library building at 
our Kontum Language Workshop Cen¬ 
ter and an American military chaplain 
in helmet and flak jacket jumped out 
and ran to the duplex apartment where 
we stood watching. 

"Get on the helicopter right now/' 
he shouted. 

The soldiers on the copter were 
tense and held their weapons ready as 
they ferried us (11 adults, nine children 
and our language helpers) to the nearby 
MACV compound, headquarters for 
American military personnel in the 
Kontum area. Moments after we 
landed, the sirens wailed and we dived 
for the metal and sandbag bunkers 
which would be our refuge during the 
next two nights of heavy fighting. 

I had come to Kontum, in the cen¬ 
tral highlands of South Vietnam, two 
days before with our three small chil¬ 
dren and a Brou montagnard language 
helper. My husband planned to follow 
in a few days, and we would spend the 
next several months preparing educa¬ 
tional materials and scripture in the 
Brou language. 

The crash of exploding mortars and 
the chatter of automatic weapons fire 
shattered those plans shortly after mid¬ 
night of January 30, the beginning of 
the lunar new year. The children and 
I hurried to a concrete bunker under 
the bedroom floor and spent the rest 
of the night there with the family from 
the next apartment and two single 
coworkers. 

We spent two nights in the MACV 
bunkers before being further evacuated 
to a large U.S. base in the lowlands. 
We were under almost constant shell¬ 


ing and ground attack both nights, an( 
for a while the first night it seemed t( 
our protectors that they could not hole 
off the attackers until morning. 

The children accepted the situatio: 
calmly. Margie (5k£) and Gordon (3K 
are both familiar with these place 
where we go when "there is shootin 
going on outside." Nathan, at si: 
months, was unconcerned about hi 
surroundings as long as his mothe 
was there. 

When the confinement became 
little tedious, an unmarried fello\ 
taking refuge with us delighted th 
children with stories. They laughe 
merrily when a flying gunship belche. 
its noisy fire in the dramatic paus 
following "Then Goldilocks said ... 

In the midst of machine guns, moi 
tars and rockets, the three childrei 
slept peacefully the entire night. Ain 
when we were evacuated to the coasi 
they played with the other children a 
making miniature "bunkers" in th 
sandy soil around the barracks. 

While explosions were shaking th 
ground and bullets were whining ovei 
head, the story of Paul's deliveranc 
from shipwreck kept coming to m 
mind. As I committed all of us to th 
Lord and prayed for those who wer 
defending us, the words kept comin 
to me, "There shall be no loss of an 
man's life among you. . . God hat] 
given thee all them that sail wit 
thee." This was more than my poc 
faith would have had courage to clain 
but the Lord did graciously spare a] 
of us and our "shipmates." During th 
two nights of heavy fighting, not on 
soldier on the compound was killed c 
injured. 

Carolyn P. Milk 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, Vietnar 
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TMYYEX TIPS 



Making friends with a kangaroo makes a visit to Australia's Lone Pine Wild 
Life Sanctuary fun. Famous also for its many koalas, Lone Pine is just ten miles 
from downtown Brisbane and accessible from there by bus every Tuesday and 
Thursday. 


«$£Shop around when planning 
your trip, advise the experts. It's a 
buyer's market and there are many 
choices among rates, services, tours. 
To distinguish a tour bargain from 
a dud, be sure to read the back sec- 
i tion that tells what the tour price 
does and does not include. Does it 
include hotels (what class?), meals, 
transfers, guide services, sightsee¬ 
ing, tips, taxes? If there are terms 
you don't understand, ask your 
travel agent to explain them. Also 
check with him concerning the 
tour operator's reputation. Travel 
is an investment. Be sure you make 
a good one. 

•X-Going Abroad? is the title of a 
handy directory of overseas relief 
and rehabilitation services sup¬ 
ported by NCC-affiliated Ameri¬ 
can churches. Includes helpful 
suggestions for making your visit 
to these projects meaningful and 
enjoyable. Up to ten copies are 
available free of charge. For 11 or 
more, enclose check for 104 per 
copy. Order from: Division of Over¬ 
seas Ministries, National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S. A., 
Room 630, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York, New York 10027. 

•JfWomen can travel alone - 

safely and pleasantly — if they re¬ 
member a few basics. (1) Don't be 
afraid to talk to people, get ac¬ 
quainted, ask questions. (2) Pick a 
good hotel, conveniently situated, 
"respectable but reasonable." (3) 
Take only as much luggage as you 


can carry alone if necessary. (4) Join 
tour groups to see the sights at bar¬ 
gain rates and in company. (5) Take 
advantage of the many agencies 
waiting to help you, for instance, 
American Express, tourist hospi¬ 
tality services, travel and tourist 
associations. 

•^•Rugged, jungle-choked New 
Guinea- a tourist attraction? Yes, 
says the Australian National Trav¬ 
el Association. Scene of heroic and 
daring missionary adventure, 
home of Stone Age tribes still un¬ 
touched by outside culture, the 
territory of Papua-New Guinea is 
attracting increasing numbers of 
visitors. Hotels are few and of low 
standard, restaurants are nonexis¬ 
tent and roads are limited to about 
7000 total miles (mostly unpaved). 
But superb mountain scenery and 
colorful native festivals and dress 
make a visit here memorable. Bus 
and car tours and charter flights 
are available to places of interest. 
All visitors require entry permit, 
available at Australian Consulate 
offices in the. U.S. and Canada. 

•^Youth Orient Mission tour 
departs Los Angeles July 5, spon¬ 
sored by World Vision, travel ar¬ 
rangements by Evangelical Travel 
Service. Cost of 22-day tour is 
$1595. Emphasis of this "Contact 
for Christ" is on friendship, prayer 
and witnessing in high schools and 
colleges. Write Evangelical Travel 
Service, 642 East Colorado Boule¬ 
vard, Pasadena, California 91101. 





when newspaper and magazine 
columnists make Bible-believing 
Christians look like idiots? 


* Isn’t it time Christians took the 
offensive? Why shouldn’t a column 
of Christ-centered Gospel truths ap¬ 
pear in newspapers and magazines 
every week? 

^ For years we’ve been doing this in 

most of the newspapers and maga¬ 
zines of Greece, with phenomenal 
results. We invite the readers to 
write us. We send them Scriptures. 
Souls are saved. Bible classes are 
started. The chain reaction is un¬ 
ending. 

* One neglected field we want to 

tackle right away is high school, col¬ 
lege, and university newspapers in 
the U.S. We can place Gospel mes¬ 
sages in them for a mere pittance. If 
anyone needs Christ’s direction for 
life, it’s today’s college and high 
school student. 

* Shouldn’t we begin this here in 
our country? Will you enlist your¬ 
self, your church, or a few Chris¬ 
tians, in taking the offensive in this 
war of propaganda for men’s souls? 
Will you issue the challenge to 
budget $10 a month regularly for 
such a ministry? If enough of you 
respond, it can be done. 

* The communists use revolutionary 

methods to spread atheistic mate¬ 
rialism. Isn’t it time we used revo¬ 
lutionary methods to expose the 
world-and especially our youth- 
to the claims of Christ? 

* Will you write and tell me you are 
with me in this war for men’s souls? 

Yours in Christ’s service, 


Spiros 

AMERICAN MISSION TO GREEKS. INC. 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 07657 


Dear Mr. Zodhiates, 

Yes, I do want to help flood our land with 
Gospel messages in the secular magazines 

and newspapers. Here is my gift : S. 

to start the ball rolling. 

Please send me the following items: 

□ Newspaper Evangelism folder containing 
sample message. 

O Free booklet, "Life: How to Enjoy It" 

□ More information about the work of 
American Mission to Greeks. 

Name. 

Address. 

.Zip. 

W 
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A check 
every month 

Many investors use a mutual fund as a 
means of receiving a check every month 
from income and principal, while their re¬ 
maining capital is invested in a diversi¬ 
fied portfolio. There is probably a mutual 
fund whose goals and objectives are com¬ 
patible with your own. 

For further information concerning costs, 
risk and advantages of investing in a mu¬ 
tual fund return coupon or phone (213) 
423-0449. 

MUTUAL FUND ASSOCIATES INC. 

Long Beach Office 
339 E. San Antonio Dr. 

Long Beach, Calif. 90807 
Att: Lyman H. Alguire 

□ A check a month 

□ Building retirement fund 

□ Growth of Principal 

Name 

Address^ _ 

City_ 

State_ 

Zip_Phone_ 

□ FREE BOOKLET “HOW TO SELECT A 
MUTUAL FUND." 


► Witness with . . . 

Scripture Tracts 

100 assorted 254 
500 assorted $1.00 

I SCRIPTURE WITNESS 
209 Lafayette Ave. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 07900 


When you write to advertisers, please 
mention World Vision Magazine 


UNWED MOTHERS 

needing counsel and help may write or phone 
THE EVANGELICAL WELFARE AGENCY 
6354 South Painter Ave. 

Whittier, Calif. 90601 
(Phone: 213 -698-9631) 

A Christian adoption agency placing precious 
babies in Evangelical Christian homes only. 


BURIAL 

INSURANCE 

Leave your loved ones a cash estate- 

not a pile of bills. 

$2,000 Policy to age 80.No salesman 
will call on you. Money Back Guaran¬ 
tee.For FREE details write 

Crown Life of Illinois,203 N. Wabash. 
Chicago,Illinois, 60601.Dept. 1082 



• Renewal for the Mind 

FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


DR. RICHARD C. HALVERSON 

and: DR. BOB PIERCE. 

Phillip Tsuchiya, Larry Ward, 
Ted Engstrom, Carlton Booth, 
David Morken and others. 


WORLD VISION 
NATIONWIDE 


FESTIUHLS Of missions 


p 


Bible Study — Seminars — Films — An unprece¬ 
dented opportunity for Christians across the 
country to enjoy a spiritual, meaningful vacation 
—communication with missionaries and nationals 
from other lands —challenging discussions on 
Christian problems and progress by some of the 
world’s leading missions-oriented speakers. 


FOREST HOME. CALIFORNIA June 30-July 6 
OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY July 24-July 27 
MARANATHA, MICHIGAN August 26-Sept. 2 

i-___ — — — — —- 

| Please send full information on the Festival I have 
. checked. 

. □ Forest Home □ Ocean Grove □ Maranatha 


Relaxation — Recreation — Rejuvenation 
Family Fun —Children’s and Teenage Programs 
A wealth of information and inspiration on 
missions activities worldwide. 

Send coupon for full information on the Festival of 
your choice. 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip Code_ 

Festivals of Missions Director 

WORLD VISION INTERNATIONAL 
919 W Huntington Drive • Monrovia, Calif. 91016 

W068 



MISSIONS BOOKSHELF 

Continued from page ; 

Nazarene College, Nashville, Tenrn 
see, formei missionary to Japan. 

A "big" missionary book like this 
hard to compress into a brief review. 

The author is big in his profound ai 
sympathetic understanding of the Ja 
anese mind and in his choice of a wr 
ing style in keeping with it. It is as 
the story were told out of the heart 
the hero clothed with all the modes 
and charm of a sensitive Japanese. 

The story is big as it moves so acc 
rately through the mystic maze of tl 
geographical, social and moral cone 
tions currently prevailing in Tokyc 
underside, and the power of the Cro 
to change men there. To one acquainu 
with that swollen metropolis eve- 
page lives again in nostalgic vividnes 

The man, Takahashi san, who. 
story this is, is incredibly big, thou£ 
he does not know it. Contemplatir 
death without flinching, first to be 
volunteer kamikazi pilot and lab 
alone with the hope of finding person, 
peace, his equally wholehearted ded 
cation to Christ, banishing him as 
did from his parents' home, sets th 
stage for a life of quiet heroism i 
gangland's jungle to stir the heart. 

Reiji's accomplishments are big, fro: 
establishing a school (Neighborly Lov 
under the Ochanomizu bridge on tl 
Kanda River with boxes as desks f< 
the slum children, to the conversion i 
some of Tokyo's most evil underworl 
men—the triumph of the love of Chri 
incarnate in a man, a love whic 
flowed out unrestrained in practic; 
social activity. 

The shadows are big, from "Tb 
Shadow" (a ruthless hood), through th 
inspiring shadow of Dr. Kagowa ov( 
Takahashi's life and work, to the gre* 
"Shadow of His Hand" outstretche 
protectively. 

Reiji's Christ is big. 

This is a big missionary book, for i 
challenge to youth, for its enormoi 
encouragement about the capacity < 
the national to reach his own peop: 
and in the delayed-action effect on tb 
reader's own mind, heart and consc 
ence. This is history in the making t( 
day in the largest city in the world. 


The new frontier of the Christia 
church runs through the cities. If th 
gospel does not reach city-dwellers, n 
victory elsewhere will compensate fc 
so great a failure. 
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This college student 
from Africa 
won’t vacation 
at home this summer 

When family and friends are 
half way around the world, 
summer vacation at home is 
impossible. 

What will he do? 

In loneliness he will look for 
any offers of friendship. 
*ISI befriends these foreign 
students (over 200,000 now 
in the USA) and shares 
Christ with them. 

Your gift will make you a 
part of this foreign mission¬ 
ary outreach. 

International Students, Inc. 

2109 E Street, N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20037 

Enclosed is my gift of $ to assist 

ISI reach foreign students during the 
summer months. 

I NAME 

I 

| ADDRESS 

I 

I 15-304 


_ Z _i 


RaCKS FROM CULTURE SHOCK 


Neither my wife nor the church 

I has caught the message yet, but 
money is going out of style. At 
least that's what we're told by the 
financial experts these days. Don't 
get your hopes up though, with 
any idea that "spirituality" is go¬ 
ing to take the place of money. 
Replacement for the familiar green 
stuff is to be the credit card. 

The ultimate tool is to be a 
single credit card usable anywhere, 
i and it will work as an on-the-spot 
I billing coupled with an immediate 
transfer of funds from the card¬ 
holder's bank account to that of 
the payee. 

A few little wrinkles, like how 
to protect the cardholder against 
forgery and other misuse of his 
1 card, are yet to be worked out. But 
the day is approaching when fold¬ 
ing money will be a collector's 
I item. 

For those churches which adapt 
to the times and decide to go along 
j with the card, certain problems 
arise immediately. Will they plan 
to hit their membership for the 
"offering" before, during or after 
the service? Does the parishioner 
submit his card to the treasurer's 
agent at the door, or is there a tray 
j with the appropriate form to fit 
his card which flips down in front 
of him at the appropriate time? 

Then too there will be all sorts 
of questions about designing the 
forms to allow the proper designa¬ 
tions and to assure the necessary 
tax credit to the parishioner's ac¬ 
count, since the IRS will tax his 
[ bank account directly by that time. 
In addition, denominational head¬ 
quarters must have its reporting 
system well provided for, and of 


course the regional conference 
must have its reports too. 

All details of this sort will be 
handled by the staff of the Minis¬ 
ter of Forms and Accounting who 
will be fully trained both in the 
theology of church administration 
and in the art of electronic data 
processing interpretation. 

The obvious advantage of this 
system is the ability to keep a close 
check on the giving patterns of 
the congregation. Involvement be¬ 
comes measurable. Fuzzy thinking 
about "spirituality" will be a 
thing of the past. Disloyalty can 
be detected almost before the 
member himself is aware of it. 

The Minister of Forms and Ac¬ 
counting will have powers corre¬ 
sponding roughly to combined au¬ 
thority of the Attorney General 
and J. Edgar Hoover. Thus the 
unity, integrity and fiber of the 
congregation will be assured. 

One sad part of all this is the 
fact that it is bound to be another 
of those issues on which the church 
will be divided. The lines of battle 
are already being drawn. There 
will be Credit Card Baptists and 
Anti-card Baptists, Pro-card South¬ 
ern Freewill Methodists and Anti¬ 
card Hardshell Methodists and a 
hundred other new groups, replete 
with full-blown theological state¬ 
ments to support their respective 
positions. Of course the liberal 
pro-card groups will get most of 
the play in the popular press while 
the conservative anti-card forces 
will gradually be driven further 
and further back into the hills 
where they can keep their folding- 
money economy intact. 

—Dr. Stonewall Hurdler 
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This humble sanctuary in Minsk, Russia, 
was confiscated by the Soviets without 
compensation. The hated church was ban¬ 
ished to city's outskirts where, at great 
expense, an old building was remodeled. 
Churches are padlocked, believers impris¬ 
oned and tortured, their homes bulldozed. 
But fearless witnesses throughout Russia 
openly proclaim gospel. Many conversions, 
mainly youth. 

UNCOMPROMISING 
RUSSIAN CHRISTIANS 
EVANGELIZE 

We are helping to evangelize 
Russia NOW via gospel radio¬ 
broadcasts from Monte Carlo. 
There are 26 million shortwave 
radios in use in Russia. Signal 
of powerful Trans-World Radio’s 
transmitter is clearly heard, 
even in Siberia. No politics — so 
no jamming. Thrilling letters 
from vast listening audience 
report conversions, miracles, 
great blessing . . . Also open, 
fruitful evangelism in Poland 
and Yugoslavia. Evangelists po¬ 
litically uninvolved. 


Your fellowship invited in this sound, 
tested ministry. Write for FREE illus¬ 
trated folders: 

• “Is the Gospel Preached Openly Behind 
the Iron Curtain?” 

• “The Protestant Church in Russia Today!’ 

• “After 50 Years of Communism in Russia!’ 


EASTERN EUROPEAN MISSION 

(founded in 1927) 

35 N. Raymond Ave., 

Pasadena Calif. 91101 or 
96 North Oval, Hamilton, Ont. 

Rev. Paul B. Peterson, President 
Dr. Vaughn Shoemaker, Treasurer 



Each month the actions, resolutions 
and programs of various groups come 
to our attention. Though not strictly 
news, it often affects or reflects what is 
happening in outreach, 1968. Below is 
a sampling from recent happenings. 

Three major problems lacing 
evangelical 

A resolution passed by the National 
Association of Evangelicals at its recent 
annual meeting in Philadelphia stated, 
"While they are not of the world, 
Christians live out their lives in the 
world and therefore it is in the world 
that they make their witness. 

"For them to remain aloof from con¬ 
crete decisions affecting social devel¬ 
opments in our time would be to sug¬ 
gest that they do not believe God is 
sovereign in all the affairs of men. For 
them to withhold their love in any 
measure from those in need would be 
to suggest that they do not believe God 
is love." 

Newly elected president of the NAE, 
Dr. Arnold T. Olson stated that three 
major problems are facing evangelicals 
this year: (1) the NAE must seek a 
closer relationship to other conserva¬ 
tive evangelical bodies to accomplish 
together what they cannot do alone,- 
(2) bring the cooperation and fellow¬ 
ship that now exists among evangeli¬ 
cal leaders down to the community 
level; (3) confront the race problem 
with positive and practical action." 

Southern Baptists rearrange world 
map 

Recently the Southern Baptist For¬ 
eign Mission Board created an overseas 
division and named as its director, Dr. 
Winston Crawley, secretary for the 
Orient since April 1954. The Board also 
subdivided the globe into six regional 
areas of Southern Baptist work. 

Executive secretary of the Board, Dr. 
Baker J. Cauthen explains, "The crea¬ 
tion of the division will make possible 
more careful planning and consulta¬ 
tion ... and will make possible the con¬ 
sideration of work in one area in rela¬ 
tionship to its worldwide bearings." 

Dr. Cauthen also stated, "The task 
of the missionary was made harder by 
the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. People in many lands find 
themselves unable to understand and 



they will question the effectivene, 
of the Christian message to transfon 
them and society. The fact that 
would occur in our country is a dee 
disappointment to millions of peop; 
who look to America with hope for tf 
future. We pray that out of the dee 
sorrow may come fresh heart examin 
tion and recommitment." 


secular and theological 


Strong tendencies exist today to "se 
arate again the practical, secular 


proach through cooperation in meetir 
the physical and social needs of h 
manity from the theological approac 
through dialogue of the issue of fait 
with a view to church reunion or froi 
the missionary approach through cc 
laboration in bringing the gospel i 
those who do not know it," stresse 
Dr. Visser't Hooft, consultant to tfc 
World Council of Churches Secretari¬ 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. Visser't Hooft was speaking 
the annual meeting of the World Cou: 
cil's U. S. Conference. 

He stated, "The specific Christk 
contribution with regard to the prao 
cal issues is precisely to set them in t] 
wider context which the Christian far 
provides and so a practical approai 
without the theological discussion lea 
to sterility and superficiality." 

"If the churches recognize what 
required of them today, many issu< 
which loomed large within the ecclee 
astical walls will be seen to be secon< 
ary," he concluded. "If they strugg 
together with the life and death issu< 
of humanity, they will increasingly di 
cover that there arises a new hierarct 
of truth. And they will find it increa 
ingly intolerable to be separated fro* 
each other." j 

Speaking of the July WCC meetin 
in Uppsala, Sweden Dr. Visser't Hoo 
predicted that the American Christiar 
can expect some added measure < 
compassion. "You can count on thi 
you will find in other churches coi 
siderable appreciation of the attituc 
of American churches in recent year 
They are aware of your struggles i 
this country to speak to your own go 1 
emment your Christian concern ov< 
Vietnam and over the race problem. 

"It has made a real impression in tF 
rest of the world." 
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BE IT I OUNCE 


Continued from page 21 

,|ng churches. During the week be- 
c; the campaign radio and television 
orations devoted hour long pro- 
s to mission work, 
bout half of the money will be 
,pt in Indonesia to help the fast 
Ling churches with their task. Seve- 
theological colleges will receive 
i / buildings, hospitals will be en- 
; ;ed, and new schools for evangelists 
be started. Part of the money will 
i be used to train local Christians 
lelp their pastors in the work of car- 
for new Christians. 

"he Dutch churches give yearly 
ie 20 million guilders for missions, 
this one night Dutch Christians 
i ie than doubled that amount. Some 
I red that the fund raising campaign 
i uld cut down regular giving. Instead 
re are evidences that the normal 
iissionary offerings are also 20 per- 
iiit higher than other years. Another 
jpnishing fact is that the costs for this 
inpaign amounted to less than five 
{cent of what came in. 


t ;siA- 

million Lutherans 
Covered in Siberia 

he existence of at least one million 
herans living in Siberia was dis- 
ered by the Russia Institute of 
ich, Germany. According to let- 
. s received from Siberia these Luth- 
ns have started to reorganize their 
urch life. Most of them were de- 
rted to Siberia from the Baltic Seas 
untries of Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
i ia. They lived around the cities of 
) nsk, Novosibrish and Alma Ata. 
{They have no pastors or church 
fjildings. Their total religious life 
ters around their homes where they 
Id Bible classes and services. Small 
ups gather nightly for prayer meet- 
;s. On Sunday groups gather in 
>mes where they read the Bible, pray 
d sing. Occasionally it is possible to 
ve bigger meetings outside. 


There is literally no spot on the globe 
day where the gospel of Christ is not 
ard by way of long wave or short wave 
dio, ranging in power from a few thou- 
nd watts to super powered transmit- 
rs of 100,000 watts. 

from A Tribute to 
National Religious Broadcasters 
by Clinton H. Fowler, 
vice-president of radio station 
KGER, Long Beach, California 


SPAIN PROTESTANTS ACCEDE 

Continued from page 30 
Youth for Christ-Spain, Dr. Billy Gra¬ 
ham is scheduled to visit Barcelona 
June 14. He will have contact with the 
ministers of the city. There are also 
plans for a gigantic rally. 

The churches were unable to ask per¬ 
mission for use of the city theater or to 


rent a stadium because they had not 
yet registered. If they do, it is possible 
that they will try to organize a big 
public meeting. It will be the first time 
that an American evangelist has 
preached in Spain. 

If it is not possible to rent a big hall 
or stadium, Graham will preach to the 
local Christians in one or more of the 
bigger churches of the city. 



Amidst the 
unspeakable suffering 
and confusion of 
war in Vietnam, 



PTL Carries On Its Unceasing Work 

of mass evangelism and Scripture distribution. Remember our staff and their 
families in prayer. A million more Gospels for Vietnam is our goal for '6 


f J. EDWARD SMITH, 

^ International 

Director 



Packet Testament League 

49 Honeck Street, Englewood, New Jersey 07631 





ALFRED A. KUNZ, 

International 
Director Emeritus 
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FOR PEACE OF MIND 
DON’T READ 

piece of mind 


It's intended to shake you up, not calm you 
down. Piece of Mind will inform, surprise and 
sometimes shock you as you read the fresh 
thinking of Christians not afraid to speak out 
on vital issues. 


Make sure that you get Piece of Mind and the 
many other mind-stretching features which ap¬ 
pear in each issue of World Vision Magazine. 


MAIL TO: WORLD VISION MAGAZINE, 919 WEST 
HUNTINGTON DRIVE, MONROVIA, CALIF. 91016 


□ Please send FREE book and World Vision Magazine 
for 1 full year for $3.97 to: 


Also, give WV Magazine to that special friend 
who appreciates perception, insight and up-to- 
date information on Christian missions and 
evangelism. Enter a gift subscription now. 

Special: $3.97 for full year, plus FREE book, 
“Nairobi to Berkeley.” 
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Will your Christian Witness end at death 


Several years ago, I called on a silver-haired 
lady who was 89 at the time. The desire of her 
heart was for her life to live on in the lives of four 
young people after she had gone to be with Jesus. 

She had asked God to guide and direct her in 
choosing these young people and she had been sup¬ 
porting them for several years; two orphan boys 
in India and a boy and girl in Korea. Now she was 
praying that God would burden the hearts of the 
boys to become evangelists and that He would call 
the girl to be a Christian nurse. 

At the age of 91, the lady went to be with the 
Lord and her estate was sold for $6000. The money 
was used to send the three boys to college and the 
girl to Christian nurses’ training. The two boys in 
India are now preaching the Gospel in fulltime 
evangelistic service, the young boy in Korea is now 

MO 68~1 
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a minister and the girl has become a Christi; 
nurse. Also, we have enough money left from tl 
estate to educate a fifth young person. 

How would you like to live on in the lives 
five young people? You can do this through a b 
quest to the cause of missions or an investme 
which will pay you throughout your lifetime at 
then be used to perpetuate your life for many yea 
to come. Through World Vision Gift Annuitit 
your money can earn up to 9Vio%, depending upr 
your age. Through World Vision revocab 
Missions Security Agreements, you can earn 5/ 
Through World Vision Bequests, you can perpe 
uate your life through the lives of others. 

Send today for full information on the plan of your chou 
There is no obligation. 


WORLD VISION INC. 
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HE EDITORIAL VIEW 


Black bAan on the Balcony' 


The day after the fatal shooting of Dr. Martin Luther King 
a Copenhagen, Denmark newspaper declared: 'The shot in 
emphis against the black man on the balcony will signal 
b beginning of a black summer for the United States of 
nerica." This is an understatement. Not for the United 
ites alone or for this summer alone, but for the whole 
lite world and for a long time to come, it will signal the 
:iously reduced stature of the white man's culture in the 
es of the colored races everywhere. 

Four years ago, not long after the King-led demonstrations 
Birmingham, in which the demonstrators were attacked 
police dogs and slammed to the pavement by fire hoses, a 
S. missionary to Pakistan was giving an address in a Cali- 
mia Presbyterian church. As he finished, he invited ques- 
ms from the audience. One questioner asked, "What would 
u say is presently your Number One problem as a mission- 
y in Pakistan?" With no hesitation the speaker replied: 
olice dogs and fire hoses in Birmingham, Alabama!" 

: The world scene is just that sensitive. The race issue is just 
iat explosive. And the death and violence of the nonviolent 
if. King will add just that much more heat to the thinly 
linked fires of racial disaster that are ready to erupt in a 
undred places round the planet. 

: There are perhaps five possible ways in which Americans 
kn —and will —react to the deed of infamy that took Dr. 
ling's life: 

M. We can react with sheer heedlessness. We are the 
jninvolved, and we want it that way. We are the uncon- 
imed, and we are content to have it so. Like those who 
splayed neither indignation nor sorrow over the ruins of 
lien Jerusalem, we might well feel the stab of the prophet's 
uestion: "Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?" 

It was either Gilbert Chesterton or someone like him, who 
nee said, "Good causes are not lost by being blown up; they 
re lost by being sat upon." It is the shame of the heedless. 

2. We can react with unimplemented horror. Momentarily 
/e are shocked and shamed. Momentarily we feel grief for 
Irs. King and the family. Momentarily we shake our heads 
nd wring our hands over the violence that plagues our 
ociety. But that is all! Nothing comes of it. There is no 
follow through" in wider prayer, or conquered prejudice, 
r the cultivation of personal friendship with Negroes, or 
upport for open housing, or anything else that concretely 
hannels a felt emotion. 

3. As a third option, we can react to Dr. King's death with 
ugmented hatred. As these lines are being written, with the 
filing only 48 hours past, Stokely Carmichael is reported as 
aying: "Our retaliation won't be in the courtroom but in 
he streets of America. Black people know that their way is 
tot by intellectual discussion. They know they have to get 
.Tins." 


Only a trifle less cynical was the bitter quip of a white 
corporal in the army: "He asked for it! What good did he 
ever do for anyone?" 

Thus a mounting of black hatred for the whites and white 
hatred for the blacks can be one form of response to what 
happened to the "black man on the balcony." 

4. A fourth possible reaction is that of an authentic humil¬ 
ity. A phony humility will have the white community say¬ 
ing, "Dear, dear, we have given them so much lately, but 
it's clear that we must concede them much more." On the 
contrary, an authentic humility will have white citizens 
saying, "Insofar as this struggle is for citizenship rights, we 
haven't given them anything. We have just been tragically 
slow to recognize what God and our Constitution have al¬ 
ready given them." 

5. Humility such as this will lead, by a fairly easy step, to 
a fifth sort of response: we can react with creative honesty. 

Was Dr. King in cahoots with the Communists? If he was, 
no one has produced a shred of evidence to support it—only 
surmises, innuendos, and veiled insinuations. The call is for 
honesty. 

Was Dr. King something less than strictly evangelical in 
his theology? He may have been. I suspect he was at one or 
two points. So was Thomas Jefferson. So was Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. But Christ, he believed, held his heart, and the country 
held his love, and justice held his conscience. The call is for 
honesty. 

Have no strides been made, no strokes of achievement 
registered, since Dr. King began his "Southern Christian 
Leadership" crusade in Montgomery twelve years ago? They 
have. Measured by nearly a century of foot-dragging and a 
singularly mischievous form of "cultural lag," the gains have 
been tremendous. A few days ago I sat in the restaurant of 
a new hotel in the heart of Birmingham where, only a few 
tables away, sat a Negro gentleman and his wife having their 
lunch. Five years ago their attempt to enter the place would 
have created an "incident"—or something worse. These ad¬ 
vances must not be forgotten amid the unleashed emotions 
surrounding the King slaying. The call is for honesty. 

There is still, however, a long road to travel. As citizens, 
of all classes and colors, we need the honesty that drops its 
masks, flings away its rationalizations, and is prepared to 
stand up and be counted on the side of civil rights. So it will 
be that the "black man on the balcony," though lost to our 
view, will yet see his "dream" come to pass— 

" . . that my four little children will one day live in 
a nation where they will not be judged by the color 
of their skin but by the content of their character.' 

PSR 
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THE EDITORIAL VIEW 


The Myth of Accommodation 

( Third in a series on Mission Without Myth) 


What does a Buddhist monk have to say to a group of 
Christian students who had asked him to address them at 
Oxford University? One of the sentences he fired off was 
this: 

To the eastern religious it looks as if Christianity has 
reached the stage in adolescence when the child is slightly 
ashamed of his father and embarrassed when talking about 
him. 

The Fatal Dilution 

Beside that quotation let me lay another—this time from 
the Professor of World Religions at the University of South¬ 
ern California's School of Theology: 

Early Christians said such things as^God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son, that whoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have eternal life," and "God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself." These confes¬ 
sions of faith, evoked by a man who had a place in history 
and who had an incomparable faith in God, were drawn 
from the same deep recesses of the human spirit as the 
ancient Chinese symbolism of the Yin-Yang, the Shiva- 
Shakti symbolism of Hinduism, the Yab-Yum symbolism 
of Tibet. All these seem to root in the human dream of a 
reconciliation, of a return to the source of all. Symbols and 
their local interpretations may periodically fade away, but 
the mythic theme goes on being reborn anew in seers and 
poets and sages. 

So writes Dr. Floyd Ross in The Theology of the Christian 
Mission. 

Give the Buddhist monk credit. He spots the "giveaway" 
in which some Christians are prepared to take part. He sees 
the uniqueness of Christ disavowed by those who are now 
ashamed to confess it and the supernaturalness of the gospel 
gutted at the behest of a curious tyrant called the "modem 
mind." 

The Historical Development 

"Early Chrisians," living in a pre scientific age, could talk 
freely and confidently about the God who "loved the world." 
Knowing as little of Altizers as they would of altimeters, 
they were persuaded that God, far from being dead, was 
Someone who both lived and loved, created and cared. Their 
experience of Jesus convinced them — not easily but with 
eventual unshakableness—that in Him God had come among 
men in a unique disclosure and for a saving purpose which 
they could no longer doubt. To them the link between Jesus 
and God was so intimate and indissoluble as to be like the 
relation between Father and Son, in which the character and 
will of the one is communicated, carried forward, fulfilled, 
in the action of the other. This Son is "the only begotten of 
the Father," a phrase of theirs so pregnant with meaning 
that to them the only way to preserve the concept of God as 
eternal Father was to affirm Christ as eternal Son. 


Those "early Christians" found the Jesus of history tc 
the world's supreme event. If you can bear the comparis 
they were the "now generation" and Jesus was "the happ 
ing." But what a happening! Virgin birth, sinless life, at 
ing death, victorious resurrection—events? Yes, but from < 
point of view all of it added up to one colossal, histc 
splitting event (B.C. and A.D.), since which the world, 
all of its vanity and iniquity, has never been the same. 

But this message and these claims, centering in Je 
Christ, are no longer acceptable to the sophisticated tw 
tieth century mentality. So the accommodationists ins 
They recommend that we claim nothing for the gospel t 
is absolute. Dilute the dogma: don't affirm an event; im 
an inquiry. Relativize the Person: don't let Robert Speer 
away with it when he affronts the "modern mind" by spe 
ing of "The Finality of Jesus Christ"; after all, Jesus was o 
a Gandhi with a little higher ethical voltage. Water down 
gospel: get "with it" and realize that "man come of a \ 
can't be stopped by the good news which calls for acce 
ance but he will be interested in a throng of good vit 
which invite comparison. 

The Central Dogma 

Now all this mishmash of accommodationism, by me; 
of which contemporary man will be persuaded to turn Ch 
tian, needs to be tagged for what it is: a myth. In point 
fact it was to explode the myth that Dr. Speer wrote his n 
famous book on The Finality of Jesus Christ. And a few ye 
after Speer the brilliant theologian, H. H. Farmer of Ca 
bridge, was to come along and say, with profound incisi 
ness: 

It [the gospel] claims to rest on something unique, decisive, 
critical, which God himself did "for us men and for our 
salvation." Its fundamental dogma, in which all other 
dogmas are implicitly contained, is that in Jesus Christ God 
came into human history, took flesh and dwelt amongst us, 
in a revelation of himself, which is unique, final, com¬ 
pletely adequate, wholly indispensable for man's salvation. 
... To put it paradoxically, in happening again it would 
show that it had never, according to its own definition of 
itself, happened at all. 

To believe this may strike contemporary man as an ex 
cise in antiquity, but to refuse to believe it is an exercise 
futility. For if this be rejected — along with much that 
reject able when the gospel goes to other cultures — what 
left is not the gospel at all. And this, be it noted, is not bei 
adultly Christian. It is being adolescently Christian — a st; 
in which, as our Buddhist monk pointed out, the child 
ashamed of the father. 

R 
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